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CHAPTEE    I. 

.AIRS.    TEMPLETON'S    CONSISTENCY. 

:0  do  Mrs.  Templet  on  justice,  when 
once  she  undertakes  to  do  anything 
she  does  it  very  thoroughly.  This 
especially  applies  to  anything  of  an  orna- 
mental or  decorative  character,  for  many  of 
the  fair  dame's  faults  are  partially  compen- 
sated for  by  her  innate  and  intense  love  of 
beauty. 

So  now  that  her  step-daughter's  marriage 
with  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown  is  inevitable 
and  soon  to  be  accomplished,  Mrs.  Templeton 
puts  aside  her  altogether  abnormal  depression 
and  carelessness  about  "how  things  are  go- 
ing," and  sets  herself  to  work  with  a  right 
good  will  to  put  the  fairest  aspect  upon 
everything. 
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Indeed  her  impulses  in  this  direction  are  so 
strong,  that  she  holds — not  perhaps  quite  an 
"  olive  branch,"  but  unquestionably  an  "  olive 
twig" — out  to  Fanny,  in  the  form  of  an  offer 
to  superintend  the  selection  of  that  young 
lady's  trousseau.  But  Fanny,  who  is  positively 
twitching  with  impatience  to  show  and  assert 
her  independence  of,  and  superiority  to,  people 
in  general,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  in  particular, 
rejects  the  offer  with  contumely,  and  quotes 
a  noble  and  antique  aunt  of  Lord  Monks- 
town's  as  being  ready  and  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  ordering  all  the  delicate 
and  dainty  linen  off  her  hands. 

44  She  knows  the  right  places  to  go  to,  I 
trust?"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  for  she  has  a 
good  deal  of  real  feeling  about  rare  em- 
broidery and  laces,  and  fine  linen,  and  Fanny 
replies  : 

44  She  will  get  everything  from  Belfast.  I 
have  commissioned  her  to  patronise  native 
industry." 

44  My  dear  Fanny,  you  are  doing  it  very 
well,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  laughingly  ;  44  get 
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your  things  from  Belfast  by  all  means,  but 
command  me  about  such  minor  matters  as 
marking   and  numbering." 

And  somehow  or  other  it  does  come  about 
that  Fanny  is  glad  to  come  to  her  step-mother 
for  "  help  about  trifles,"  as  she  phrases  it, 
and  Mrs.  Templeton  accords  this  aid  very 
gladly. 

It  is  just  now  that  the  question  of  de- 
corating the  Palace  prettily  and  fittingly 
arises,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  comes  very  gra- 
ciously to  the  fore   at  once. 

"  Ethel  and  I  will  literally  '  broider  your 
path  to  the  altar  if  you  will  let  us,"  she  says 
to  Fanny  and  writes  to  Lord  Monks  town,  and 
she  means  what  she  says.  She  will  really 
take  pleasure  in  doing  her  best  to  make 
flowers  say  and  look  all  that  is  kindest  and 
prettiest  to  his  lordship  and  his  bride  on 
the  momentous  occasion, 

It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  does  desire 
this :  foolish  as  she  has  been,  extravagant, 
thoughtless,  what  you  will !  she  has  a  love  of 
beauty,  and  she  does  desire  to  make  her  love 
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of  beauty  and  her  power  of  producing  beau- 
ty, tend  to  the  enrichment  and  adornment 
of  her  step-child's  nuptials.  No  paid  florist 
ever  worked  harder  than  Mrs.  Templeton 
does  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding. 
She  is  up  before  the  earliest  cock  crows  under 
a  sense  of  duty  in  Allerton  Towers.  Bou- 
quets, crowns,  and  wreaths  grow  under  her 
hands  in  a  magical  manner. 

Fanny,  coming  down  in  a  comfortable, 
common  place  scarlet  dressing  gown,  looks 
altogether  out  of  place,  as  Mrs.  Templeton 
advances  to  meet  her  in  a  low-toned  olive- 
green  robe  rippled   over  with   Valenciennes. 

"  I  am  doing  the  ante-room  in  primroses 
and  young  fern  fronds,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
brightly;  "  and  do  let  me  beseech  you  not  to 
put  yourself  in  that  room  till  you  have  taken 
off  that  appalling  red  thing." 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  or 
not  I  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  '  high  art ' 
foible,  so  don't  condemn  my  bit  of  real  colour 
till  you  know  whether  I  choose  to  make  it 
the  fashion   or  not,"  Fanny   says,  judicially, 
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and  Mrs.  Templeton  waves  her  delicate  hands 
deprecatingly,   and  says  : — 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  potent  as  your  sway  will 
be  in  Fashion's  gay  mart  after  to-morrow 
morning,  I  doubt  if  even  you  will  make 
scarlet  tolerated  ;  no,  no  ;  believe  me,  terra- 
cotta in  all  its  shades  has  reigned  too  long 
for  those  who  have  been  educated  up  to  it 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement  in  favour 
of  crude  scarlet." 

"I  intend  to  bring  emerald  green  into 
vogue,"  Fanny  says,  with  a  supurb  sense  of 
her  own  quickly-coming  importance  ;  "  eme- 
rald green,  and  Limerick  lace,  and  Belfast 
linen  and  poplins  ;  in  fact,  I  mean  to  revive 
the  national  industries  of  the  country  of  my 
adoption,  and  I  mean  to  be  known  as  a  re- 
sident Irish  marchioness.  I  have  a  scheme 
for  reconstructing  Dublin  society,  modelled 
on,  but  not  servilely  copied  from,  that  of 
London  and  Paris  ;  mere  professional  people 
have  had  too  much  status  in  Dublin  society 
for  a  long  time,  I  hear  ;  but  I  mean  to  make 
the   '  upper    ten '   of    Dublin,    out    of   a  real 
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aristocracy,  that  will  not  only  belong  to, 
but  extend  considerably  beyond,  the  castle 
circle." 

Mrs.  Templeton  listens  with  passive  endu- 
rance while  her  step-daughter  is  expounding 
her  intentions.  When  Fanny  has  finished,  Mrs. 
Templeton  heaves  a  sigh  that  indicates  sad- 
ness, and  says,  as  her  eyes  travel  slowly  over 
the  breadth  and  length  of  Fanny's  petite 
figure. 

"  Not  really  emerald  green  and  Limerick 
lace  ?  I  saw  the  combination  once  on  the 
person  of  a  tall  portly  lady,  and  she  reminded 
me  of  a  lawn,  with  beds  and  borderings  of 
snow-drops.  The  idea  is  pretty,  but  the  effect 
was — oh !  painful  to  the  last  degree  !  Don't 
encourage  your  fellow  creatures  to  disfigure — 
to  destroy  themselves  in  such  a  way  ;  and  don't 
shock  Monkstown  (who  came  to  an  under- 
standing of  better  things  while  Ethel  was 
engaged  to  him)  by  such  an  exhibition  of 
ghastly  bad    taste   on  your    own  person." 

"You  have  the  graceful  art  of  clothing  the 
best  advice  in  the  most  disagreeable  garments ; 
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but  as  I  am  neither  very  tall  nor  very  portly, 
I  don't  in  the  least  fear  that  I  shall  resemble 
a  lawn  bordered  with  snowdrops,  even  if  I  do 
rashly  adventure  into  the  emerald  green  and 
magnificent  lace  of  my  adopted  country."' 

"  No ;  you  will  look  like  a  little  grass-plot 
only  :  and  don't  make  the  mistake  of  talking 
about  your  adopted  country.  Princesses  use 
the  phrase  when  they  go  into  other  lands 
to  become  queens  or  empresses,  when  they're 
tired  to  death  by  their  journey  and  are  com- 
pelled to  return  thanks  to  adulatory  addresses. 
But  a  beneficent  Providence  has  not  laid  this 
unpleasant  onus  on  you  ;  you're  not  a  princess 
and  you're  not  going  to  be  a  queen !  You 
may  dare  to  be  a  little  original  if  you 
can." 

All  the  time  Mrs.  Templeton  is  saying 
this  her  skilful  slender  hands  are  arranging 
flowers  so  tastefully  and  well,  that  Fanny,  who 
wishes  everything  to  look  beautiful  to-morrow 
morning,  curbs  the  inclination  she  has  to  be 
insolent  and  overbearing  in  return.  But  she 
contemplates  taking  a  dire  revenge,  through 
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Ethel,  by-and-bye.  Never  shall  Ethel — the 
daughter  for  whom  Mrs.  Temple  ton  is  so  am- 
bitious— benefit  in  any  way  by  her  (Fanny's) 
illustrious  influence  in  the  great  world  in 
which  she  promises  herself  to  play  so  promi- 
nent and  omnipotent  a  part.  It  is  soothing 
and  delightful  to  her  feelings  to  register  this 
resolve,  as  a  vow  almost,  little  deeming  that 
Mrs.  Templeton  does  not  expect  anything 
more  amiable  from  her,  or  that  Ethel  has 
made  other  and  happier  arrangements  for 
herself. 

Mrs.  Templeton  has  just  completed  the 
exquisitely  fanciful  adornment  of  the  ante- 
room when  a  visitor  is  announced  for  her, 
whose  name  at  one  time  she  would  not 
have  permitted  to  be  uttered  in  the  Palace 
precincts. 

This  visitor  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Gilford, 
and  as  soon  as  she  sees  him  her  prophetic 
soul  tells  her   why  he  has  come. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  of  him  is 
simply  perfect,  for  it  is  just  sufficiently 
gracefully   cordial   for   him    to    feel   that   he 
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is  not  unwelcome  as  a  mere  guest,  while 
it  does  not  give  him  the  faintest  indication 
from  which  he  may  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
how  she  will  receive  him  as  a  suitor,  again, 
for  Ethel's  hand. 

Not  that  he  has  any  fear  of  counter  in- 
fluence prevailing  against  him  in  the  long 
run  with  Ethel,  for  Ethel  has  re-pledged 
herself  to  him  with  a  force  and  fervour 
that  no  maternal  battering-ram  will  have 
the  power  to  shatter.  But  still  he  knows 
that  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Templeton  oppos- 
ing his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  Ethel, 
though  she  will  never  give  him  up,  will 
defer  to  her  mother  as  to  time,  and,  per- 
haps, keep  him  in  suspense  for  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  this  possibility  is  in  the  balance, 
he  feels  uncertain,  and  uncertainty  makes 
him  nervous. 

It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  her,  Mrs. 
Templeton  feels,  that  he  should  be  a  little 
nervous,  though  in  reality  she  is  far  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  his  pretentions 
to    Ethel  than  he   has    any  idea  of.     At  the 
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same  time,  though  she  regards  him  toler- 
antly in  secret,  as  Ethel's  future  husband, 
she  feels  it  only  fitting  that  he  should  ex- 
perience sensations  of  trepidation,  and  have 
a  qualm  or   two  about  his  reception. 

"  You  see,"  she  says,  pointing  to  a  trophy 
of  rare  white  hot-house-flowers  that  she  has 
effectively  grouped  on  a  table  that  is  a 
mirror,  in  which  every  drooping  bud  and 
bit  of  foliage  is  repeated,  "  you  see  how 
delightfully  busy  I  am  to-day.  I  ought  to 
have  said  c  not  at  home,'  but  I  couldn't 
bring  my  conscience  to  allow  me  to  utter 
an  interdict  against  you.  To-morrow  is  my 
daughter's  wedding-day,  as,  I  suppose,  you 
have  heard — quickly  as  it  has  all  been 
arranged  ?  ':  . 

She  words  her  phrase  purposely  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  him  a  start,  and  she 
effects  her  object,'  though  his  reason  tells 
him  that  it  can't  be  Ethel,  from  whom  he 
parted  only  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
perfect  faith. 

"  Not    your    daughter  s    wedding-day — you 
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can't  mean  Ethel's,"  he  stammers,  as  full  of 
embarrassment  as  if,  instead  of  being  a  man 
in  an  established  and  good  position,  who 
has  gone  through  the  solidifying  process  of 
married  life,  he  was  a  mere  boy  in  the 
jelly  stage    of   calf-love. 

"  Not  Ethel,  no ;  I  am  speaking  of  my 
other  daughter,  Miss  Templeton,  the  one 
who  has  so  effectually  succeeded  poor 
Ethel  in  Lord  Monkstown's  affections,"  the 
unsophisticated  and  ingenuous  little  lady 
says,  with  as  innocent  an  air  of  putting 
the  case  fairly  as  it  is,  as  if  she  was  not 
well  aware  the  whole  time  that  Walter  knows 
that  Ethel  rejoices  in  being  so  succeeded. 

"  /  have  reason  to  bless  Miss  Templeton 
for  the  successful  rivalry,  and  I  have  come 
to-day  to  tell  you  so,  Mrs.  Templeton,"  he 
says,  as  boldly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  speak  under  such  circumstances — cir- 
cumstances which,  if  not  entirely  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  between  the  two  matri- 
monially-contracting parties,  must  always 
be    rather    confusing. 
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"  You  have  reason  to  bless  Miss  Temple- 
ton  for  removing  herself  from  ours  into  a 
higher  sphere.  Has  she  been  dangerous 
to  your  peace  of  mind  all  this  while  that 
she  has  been  acting  like  balm  on  Lord 
Monkstown's  feelings  ? ':  Mrs.  Temple  ton 
asked,  with  an  amount  of  gentle  raillery  that, 
considering  all  he  knows  that  she  knows, 
strikes  Walter  as  being  singularly  out  of 
place. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  the  reason 
you  suggest  is  ridiculous  "  (what  a  Goth  he 
is,  the  lady  thinks)  ;  "  my  reason  for  bless- 
ing Miss  Templeton  for  marrying  that 
old  fop  is,  that  it  removes  all  temptation 
from  Ethel's  path  to  sacrifice  herself  for  you, 
to  rank,  and,  what  you  value  next  to  rank, 
wealth. 

"We  all  do  that,  my  dear,  good  Mr. 
Gifford.  Think  for  a  moment,  and  you'll 
admit  that  we  all  do  that ;  some,  to  be 
sure,  put  wealth  first.  Now,  I  frankly  admits 
I  do  not.  Bank,  family,  place,  are  all  of 
much  more  importance  to   me    than  wealth. 
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For  example — I  will  be  as  candid  as  ever 
you  can  desire — I  would  rather  see  ray 
daughter  the  wife  of  a  man  of  long  and 
high  lineage,  who  was  possessed  of  wealth 
enough  to  keep  up  his  position  properly, 
than  I  would  see  her  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  dates  from  himself,  or  his  father  at  the 
most,  however  vast  that  man's  wealth  might 
be." 

"  I  am  the  happy  man,  then,"  Walter  says, 
smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  lady's 
obvious  tactics  ;  "  for  it  is  currently  reported 
that  my  grandfather,  to  whose  existence  I 
can  testify,  had  one  to  whom  he  could 
testify ;  and,  in  addition  to  not  being  an 
absolute  mushroom,  I  am  in  a  good  position, 
and  can  keep  it  up  properly ;  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  justified  in 
asking  you  to  give  me  Ethel — the  wife  you 
promised  me  so  long  ago." 

"  Since  which "  Mrs.  Templeton  begins, 

then   hesitates,    and  he   strikes  in  : 

"  Since  which  both  she  and  I  have  been 
false   to  our  betrothal  vow,  through  no  fault 
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of  our  own,  but  through  the,  perhaps,  well- 
meant  machinations  of  others;  this  interim, 
which  I  deeply  regret,  ,is  over — past,  and 
once  more  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
daughter,  and  warn  you  never  to  interfere 
with    us    again." 

"  You  '  warn '  me  now,  you  will  threaten 
me  if  I  ever  become  your  mother-in-law," 
she  says,  playfully ;  but,  for  all  the  play- 
fulness, she  does  not  like  the  things  he  is 
saying    to    her. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replies,  laughing  ;  "  for 
when  you  do  me  the  honour  to  become  my 
mother-in-law,  I  shall  have  unlimited  sway 
over  my  wife,  and  shall  no  longer  have  to 
fear  your  adverse  influence." 

"  You  must  excuse  and  forgive  a  little  na- 
tural feeling,  Walter,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
with  a  few  tears  in  her  voice — she  would  put 
them  into  her  eyes  instead  if  the  atmosphere 
were  balmier  and  there  was  no  fear  of  her 
nose  growing  red  under  the  display  of  mater- 
nal devotion ;  as  it  is,  this  spring  day,  though 
bright,  is  very  chilly,    and  there    is   a    good 
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deal  of  keenness  in  the  east  wind  Avhich  is 
whistling  outside  the  house.  Consequently, 
the  tears  are  "  expressed  ! "  rather  than  shed, 
and  the  effect  is  undeniably  as  good,  if  not 
better. 

Walter's  single  word,  "  Certainly  !  "  uttered 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sympathetic  vehemence, 
contains  as  much  forgiveness  as  many  a  more 
garrulously-given  man  could  throw  into  half- 
a-dozen  sentences  . 

44  Yes,"  she  resumes,  abstractedly,  44  you 
must,  and  do,  and  will  forgive  it ;  you  will 
always  remember  that  I  cannot  forget  what  a 
pinnacle  Ethel  stood  on ;  what  a  place  she 
seemed  sure  of  attaining.  Think  how  near 
she  was  to  a  niche  next  the  highest  in  the 
land  !  Think  that  it  is  only  her  own  wayward 
fancy  which  came  between  her  being  merely 
what  she  is,  or  the  Marchioness  of  Monks- 
town  !  " 

44  And,  on  my  side,  I  will  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  4  your  other  daughter,'  as  you 
called  her  when  I  came  in,  now  occupies  the 
position    you    prized    so    highly    for     Ethel. 
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Think  of  how  Miss  Templeton  will  appreciate 
it  all !  Be  satisfied,  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
leave  Ethel  and  me  alone  in  our  humility 
and  happy  obscurity." 

"  That  a  child  of  mine,  who  could  shine  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  social  solar 
system,  should  be  contented  with  '  happy  ob- 
scurity,' is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"So  it  is  to  me — on  the  rare  occasions  of 
my  remembering  that  she  is  your  child ;  but 
as  it  is,  so  it  is.  Mrs.  Templeton,  I  do  not 
plead  to  you  as  a  man  who  is  on  his  pro- 
bation with  fortune  must,  or  should,  plead. 
That  I  did  formerly,  and  though  you  feigned 
to  favour  me,  it  was  to  my  disadvantage  that  I 
stood  revealed  in  your  eyes,  a  struggling  man 
from  the  first.  Everything  is  changed  since 
then.  I  am  now,  through  a  stroke  of  fate 
that  was  bitterly  hard  to  bear  at  the  time,  a 
free  and  a  rich  man — as  riches  are  computed 
in  the  class  to  which  we  belong  Give  your 
free  consent,  un weakened  by  any  slurring 
asides,  to  my  marriage  with  Ethel ;  be  your 
best-self,  and    as  there    is  a    God  above    us, 
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as  you  study  and  further  Ethel's  happiness, 
so  will  I  study  and  further  yours." 

She  is  touched  at  last,  as  he  thus  indicates 
that  if  she  is  in  difficulties  he  will  help  her 
out  of  them.  She  can  bear  to  see  the  Bishop 
fussing  and  fuming  over  old  unpaid  bills,  but 
the  means  he  has  taken  to  prevent  her  run- 
ning up  fresh  ones  is  detrimental  to  her  peace 
of  mind.  An  edict  has  gone  forth  from  the 
Palace  that  "  Nothing  is  to  be  supplied  on 
credit  to  any  member  of  the  Palace  house- 
hold." And  as  Mrs.  Templeton  does  not  de- 
sire to  get  a  rebuff  over  an  Allerton-Towers 
counter,  she  does  not  apply  for  credit ;  and 
having  no  ready-money  to  spend  on  the  ideal 
wants  which  her  ever  active  brain  creates, 
she  goes  without  numberless  things  for 
which  she  yearns,  and  is  proportionately  dis- 
contented. 

"  No  consideration  of  that  kind — no 
thought  of  myself  would  weigh  with  me," 
she  says,  with  that  bewitchingly  artless  air  of 
"  meaning "  it,  which  she  has  under-studied 
from  a  famous  histrionic.     Then  she  goes  on, 
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putting  her  handkerchief  and  both  hands  up 
to  her  face,  and  wiping  her  tearless  eyes 
vigorously,  "  But  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  your  pertinacity  deserves  to  be 
rewarded.  I  honestly  admit  that  if  my 
daughter  had  made  a  more  brilliant  match  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased — for  her ! 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  no  son-in-law 
could  ever  have  stood  so  near  to  my  heart 
as  you  do." 

She  holds  out  her  pretty,  fragile  little 
hand  as  she  speaks,  and  Walter  Grifford, 
though  he  does  not  believe  her,  admires 
her,  and  kisses  the  extended  hand  with  filial 
devotion. 

"  And  now,"  she  says,  lassitude  seeming  to 
overcome  her,  though,  in  reality,  she  is  only 
a  little  bored,  "  I  will  go,  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  leave  you,  Walter,  just  as  we  seem  to  be 
getting  to  know  one  another,  really ;  and  I'll 
send  Ethel  to  you,  dear  girl !  I  need  not  tell 
you  to  prize  her !  she  is  too  openly  recog- 
nised a  jewel  for  you  not  to  do  that ;  but 
show  all  the  world   that  you  do.     Never  let 
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me  hear  that  in  giving  my  child  to  be  a 
second  wife.  I  have  allowed  her  to  fill  a 
second  place." 

With  this  the  Bishop's  wife  takes  herself 
and  her  trailing  graceful  draperies  out  of  the 
room,  and  presently  Ethel  comes  in. 

Listening  to  her  words  of  hopefulness, 
speaking  to  her  words  of  long  pent-up 
devotion,  looking  at  her  sunshiny  face,  and 
studying  her  brave  heart  and  manner, 
Walter  Gifford  soon  finds  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  her  mother  has  made  him  endure 
during  the  past  hour. 

Lord  Monkstown  is  to  arrive  in  Allerton 
Towers  with  his  son,  Lord  Kenmare ;  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Hawtrey ;  his  niece, 
Miss  Hawtrey;  and  her  affianced  lover, 
Mr.  Grove,  this  afternoon.  Several  other 
more  or  less  important  and  noble  members 
of  his  important  and  noble  family  are  likewise 
expected.  But  of  all  these,  the  marquis 
and  his  son  are  the  only  ones  who  are  to 
be  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the    Palace   until   the    state   dinner  at    eight- 
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thirty,  when  Mrs.  Templeton's  social  heart 
will  be  gladdened  at  seeing  herself  the  hostess 
of  a  dozen  titled  people  ;  while  her  maternal 
heart  will  be  wrung  by  the  reflection  that 
Ethel   is  not   the    cause  of  the    assemblage. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


"a  tyrant  and  a  slave. 


ijfOU  will  dine  with  us  to-night ;  you 
will  dine  with  us  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to-night,  I 
hope  ?  "  Mrs.  Templeton  has  constrained  her- 
self to  say  to  Walter  GifFord  as  she  is  leaving 
him,  and  he  has  replied  : 

"  I  shall  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  excu- 
sing myself  for  to-night,"  knowing  all  the  time 
that  she  is  rejoicing  over  her  deliverance 
from  the  sharp  contrast  there  would  be 
between  the  place  occupied  on  the  ladder  by 
the  Bishop's  future  son-in-law  and  her  own. 

"  I  will — I  must,  as  you  ask  me  to  do  it," 
she  has  responded,  amiably,  and  then  she  has 
vanished  away  in  a  smile,  after  the  manner  of 
the  famous  cat  in  Alice  in   Wonderland. 

To  happy  Ethel,  happy  in  the  indulgence 
of  authorised  delight  in  hitherto   contraband 
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love,  the  thoughtful  little  chatelaine  of  the 
Palace  has   whispered  : 

"  Don't  urge  Walter  to  reconsider  his  re- 
fusal to  dine  here  to-night ;  it  will  be  better 
that  he  should  glide  into  our  circle  at  a  later 
date,  than  jump  into  it  now  side  by  side  with 
Monkstown  and  Kenmare." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  ashamed  of  him, 
mother  ;  if  you  are,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be 
fully  ashamed  of  you,"  Ethel  says,  proudly  ; 
and  Mrs.  Templeton  hastens  to  correct  any 
unfavourable  impression  which  may  militate 
against  her  own  interest  in  the  future,  by 
saying  : 

"  Dear  child,  how  can  you  do  Walter  and 
yourself  and  me  such  terrible  injustice  ; 
ashamed  of  him  !  what  greater  honour  could 
I  show  to  a  prince  than  I  am  showing  to 
Mi\  GrifFord  in  giving  him  you  ?  My  thought 
was  that  his  own  sense  of  what  is  comely, 
recoiled,  shall  I  say,  from  the  idea  of  the 
early  publicity  of  the  engagement,  which 
would  be  made,  were  he  to  dine  here 
to-night ;  you  must  forgive  me,  dear,  for  re- 
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minding  you  that  Mr.  Gifford  is  still  in 
deep  mourning !  Conventionality  demands 
that  for  some  time  to  come  he  must  not 
show  himself  too  openly  comforted." 

.  "  Mother,  dear,  I  wish  sometimes  that  you 
could  forget  worldly  wisdom,  and  think  a 
little  less  of  how  things  look,"  Ethel  says  ; 
and  then  she  goes  back  to  Walter,  from 
whom  she  has  been  called  away  to  listen  to 
these  words  of  counsel,  with  a  heart  a  little 
heavier  from  the  recollection  her  mother  has 
forced  upon  her  of  Walter  having  loved  and 
married  and  lost  a   wife. 

"  Mrs.  Templeton  sent  for  you  to  suggest 
something  unpleasant  concerning  me,  I'm 
sure  of  that,"  he  says,  taking  Ethel's  chin  in 
his  hand  and  holding  her  face  up  while  he 
searches  the  clear  depths  of  her  eyes  with 
a  glance  that  is,  she  feels,  full  of  love  and 
confidence  ;  "  never  mind,  dear  !  I  shall  never 
add  to  the  perplexities  in  which  it  is  your 
mother's  vacillating  habit  to  plunge  people, 
by  questioning  you  about  them  ;  you  have 
a   perfect   compass  to  steer  by ;  the   kindest, 
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bravest,  and  truest  heart  in  the  world ;  it 
will  enable  you  to  hold  a  blameless  course 
between  your  mother  and  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you'll  leave  me  to  find 
my  own  way  over  unknown  seas  without  a 
word  of  advice  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  not  that ;  but  you  know  the 
navigation  about  Mrs.  Templeton's  shores 
better  than  I  do,  and  you'll  sail  round  her 
much  better  without  any  interference  from  me. 
Now,  tell  me,  Ethel,  when  may  I  bring  my 
sister  to  see  you  ?  Quiet  will  reign  here  after 
the  show-wedding  to-morrow,  I  presume ; 
may  I  bring  Mabel  the  next  day  ? " 

"  Certainly,  or  shall  I  go  to  her  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  first ;  all  proper  and  fitting- 
homage  and  recognition  shall  be  shown  to 
you  from  my  side  of  the  house  ;  after  Mabel 
has  been  here  I  shall  ask  you  to  come  and  see 
your  future  home,  and  suggest  any  changes 
you  may  like  to  have  made  m  it." 

Now,  even  as  he  says  this,  Mr.  Gifford  feels 
a  qualm  of  compunction  for  suggesting  alter- 
ations in  his  menage  to  Ethel,  which  his   sister 
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Mabel  will  assuredly  groan  over.  He  knows 
that  Mabel  holds  every  arrangement,  down  to 
its  slightest  detail,  that  was  made  by  poor 
Lily,  sacred !  How  will  she  bear  the  order  of 
anything  to  be  revised,  improved,  or  altered  in 
any  way?  How  will  she  endure  to  see  an- 
other mistress  reigning  in  the  home  that  Lily's 
taste  has  decorated  and  furnished?  He  knows 
that  painful  complications  will  arise  whenever 
he  takes  home  a  second  wife,  if  his  sister  con- 
tinues to  reside  with  him  ;  and  yet  for  the  life 
of  him  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  getting  rid 
of  her  with  a  fair  show  of  anything  like 
fraternal  feeling,  since  her  presence  in  his 
house    had     been   a   great  point    with    Lily. 

But  he  betrays  none  of  this  embarrassment 
to  Ethel,  and  she,  feeling  naturally  anxious 
to  see  the  territory  over  which  she  is  to  reign 
as  soon  as  possible,  declares  that  she  will 
return  his  sister's  call  with  royal  celerity 
the  day  after  it  is  made. 

And  now  there  begins  to  be  a  stir  about 
the  Palace,  which  betokens  that  something 
important   is    happening.     As    is    indeed    the 
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case,  for  Lord  Monkstown  is  descending  from 
the  carriage  which  has  brought  him  from  the 
station,  and  his  bride  elect  is  making  pro- 
gress through  the  hall  on  her  father's  arm 
to  receive  him. 

Lord  Monkstown  is  descending  very  slowly 
from  his  carriage,  and  as  his  son  assists  him 
up  the  steps,  his  aspect  is  not  at  all  that  of  an 
eager  bridegroom  hastening  to  meet  his  bride. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  of  an  old  man 
halting  and  limping  under  the  influence  of 
excruciating  pain.  In  fact,  his  lordship  is 
suffering  from  the  grip  of  a  foe  that  is  here- 
ditary in  many  noble  houses.  A  foe  who 
meanly  catches  a  man  by  the  feet,  rendering 
him  unsteady  and  tottering,  and  altogether 
feeble  in  appearance,  when  in  reality,  beyond 
the  assailed  toes,  he  may  be  full  of  firmness 
and  vigour. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  touch  of  your  old 
enemy,  gout,"  Lord  Monkstown  says  to  the 
Bishop,  when  he  (Lord  Monkstown)  has  been 
conveyed  into  the  library,  and  deposited  upon 
the    fattest,  most    rest-inducing  chair  in   the 
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room.  "  I  trust  all  unfavourable  symptoms 
will  have  passed  away  by  to-morrow,''  he 
adds,  looking  apologetically  at  Fanny,  as  if 
he  really  feels  that  for  her  sake  he  ought  to 
have  kept  the  charter,  and  been  quite  debon- 
naire  and  merely  middle-aged  to-day. 

"It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  should  have  arranged  a  large  dinner  to- 
night," the  Bishop  says,  fretfully.  "  I  fear 
you  will  iind  yourself  unequal  to  the  exertion 
of  joining  us  ?  " 

Fanny  listens  to  this,  and  waits  with 
impatience  for  his  lordship's  answer.  She  is 
longing  to  show  him,  as  her  affianced,  to  the 
numerous  old  acquaintances  who  are  to  dine 
at  the  Palace  to-night,  for  some  of  these  (not- 
ably Lady  St.  Just)  have  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  above  her,  and  Fanny  is  one  in  whose 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  slightest 
injury  lives  with  marvellous  tenacity.  At  the 
same  time  she  is  far  more  anxious  to  show 
herself  off  as  the  Marchioness  of  Monkstown 
to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  little  thing 
that  he   should  not  appear  at  this   dinner   to- 
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night,  in  comparison  with  the  possibility  of 
his  failing  to  appear  in  the  Cathedral  on  the 
morrow.  Accordingly,  she  waits  the  verdict 
anxiously. 

" 1  shall  certainly  make  the  effort,  since 
Mrs.  Templeton  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
make  me  the  chief  feature  at  the  banquet 
to-night."  Lord  Monkstown  bows  with  grim 
politeness  to  Mrs.  Templeton  as  he  says  this, 
and  she  smiles  in  reply  quite  as  affably  and 
brightly  as  if  she  had  not  an  unfulfilled  wish 
or  ambition  in  the  world.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Lord  Monkstown  has  ceased  to  find  his 
Fanny  faultless  and  charming,  as  he  imagined 
her  to  be  in  the  days  when  she  was  giving 
her  best  energies  to  the  task  of  consoling  him 
for  Ethel's  coldness.  And  with  this  revulsion 
of  feeling  about  his  betrothed  has  come  the 
galling  conviction  that  if  Mrs.  Templeton  had 
only  kept  Ethel  up  to  the  mark  of  being 
seemingly  willing  to  marry  him,  he  would 
never  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Fanny. 

As  it  is,  the  marriage  is  inevitable  to- 
morrow, and   to-night  he  has  the  gout. 
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"Perhaps,"  Fanny  says,  with  a  tender  thrill 
in  her  voice,  "  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
rest  entirely  to-night?  It  would  be  better 
that  we  should  forego  the  happiness  of  hav- 
ing you  with  us,  than  that  you  should 
suffer  one   extra    pang?" 

As  Fanny  says  this,  Mrs.  Templeton  smiles 
and  shows  her  pretty  little  teeth,  and  lets 
each  one  of  them  see  that  she  perfectly 
understands  why  Fanny  is  so  desirous  that 
Lord  Monkstown  should  run  no  risks  that 
may  involve  the  deferring  of  the  ceremony 
to-morrow. 

"It's  uncle  Hawtrey's  port  that  has  done 
the  mischief,"  Kenmare  explains,  pleasantly. 
"I  knew  what  it  meant  when  you  got  hold 
of  your  old  love,  sir,  for  I  remember 
you  had  to  drop  that  too  potent  beverage 
ten  years  ago,  when  gout  threatened  your 
head.  I  was  always  counselling  whisky 
and  soda  to  you  at  Lamington ;  but  as 
uncle  Hawtrey  is  such  a  poor-livered,  thin- 
blooded  fellow  that  he  can  drink  any  given 
quantity  of  port    with    impunity,  you  forgot 
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C 
your    different    physique    and    followed    his 

example." 

"I  fancy  I  must  have  sprained  the  joint 
of  my  right  big  toe  in  former  days,  and  that 
I  am  suffering  from  the  effects  of  that  now 
more  than  from  port  or  (what  Kenmare  re- 
gards as  its  natural  successor)  gout,'1  Lord 
Monkstown  says,  majestically.  Then  he 
makes  a  tremendous  effort  and  gets  himself 
up  to  his  own  room,  from  whence  an  occa- 
sional roaring  groan  proceeds  at  intervals, 
till  Fanny's  heart  grows  low  within  her. 

"It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  a  man  so 
aged  as  your  father  is  since  I  saw  him  last," 
Mrs.  Templeton  says  with  soft  sympathy  to 
Lord  Kenmare,  and  he,  not  having  Fanny's 
discomfiture  at  heart,  replies  : 

u  Oh !  he'll  be  all  right  again  in  a  few 
days;  he's  in  a  rage  with  his  Irish  agent  and 
Irish  tenants,  and  on  the  top  of  this  rage  he 
has  been  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
uncle  Hawtrey's  port.  How  is  Ethel,  Mrs. 
Templeton  ? — and  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  quite  well,  quite  well   and  herself 
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again,  as  you  will  see  at  dinner,''  Mrs. 
Templet  on  says,  sweetly,  and  her  heart  grows 
2'lad  within  her  as  she  reflects  that  no  one 
knows  anything  of  the  renewed  engagement 
with  Walter  Gifford  yet. 

"  It  was  very  sad,  that  poor  fellow,  the 
doctor,  losing  his  wife  in  the  way  he  did," 
Kenmare  says,  sympathetically  and  forcibly, 
for  truly  enough  he  does  deeply  deplore 
the  removal  from  Ethel's  path  of  her  rival, 
Lily. 

"  Very,  very  sad !  I  doubt  if  he  will 
ever  get  over  it,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says. 
convincingly.  At  the  same  time  she  cannot 
help  remembering  Walter  Gilford's  look  of 
perfect  content  and  happiness  when  she 
gave  her  consent  that  Ethel  should  be  his 
wife. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  only  kind 
to  offer  to  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  Lord 
Monkstown?':  Fanny,  who  has  been  out  of 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  says,  returning 
very  pale  and  worried.  A  muan  full  of  dire 
import  from  Lord  Monkstown's  room  has  just 
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reached  her  ears,  and  she  hears  one  of  his 
servants  ordering  hot  ivater  and  bandages, 
and  various  other  medical-nursing  necessaries 
that  are  suggestive  of  anything  but  a  wedding 
to-morrow. 

She  addresses  her  father,  but  before  the 
Bishop  can  reply,  Mrs.  Templeton  puts  in  : — 

"  A  doctor  ?  Yes,  certainly,  Fanny  !  Dr. 
Harland  shall  be  sent  for  without  a  minute's 
delay." 

"  Why  Dr.  Harland,  when  Mr.  Gifford  is  in 
the  house  at  this  very  moment  ?  "  Fanny  says, 
impatiently.  "  Everybody  says  how  clever 
and  kind  he  is ;  Lord  Kenmare,  will  you  ask 
your  father  if  he  will  see  Mr.  Gifford?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  Kenmare  says,  moving 
towards  the  door.  But  before  he  reaches  it, 
he  pauses,  and,  looking  round  at  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton says,  rather  excitedly — 

"  Mr.  Gifford  is  here  as  a  guest,  I  presume, 
not  as  a  medical  man  ?  " 

"As  a  morning  caller." 

"  And — Ethel  is  entertaining  him  ?  " 

"  I   left    her     to    do    that     when    it     was 
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my  duty  to  come  forward  to  receive  your 
father." 

"  I  know  what  it  all  means,"  he  says,  de- 
jectedly,  and  then  he  runs  upstairs  and  re- 
commends his  rival's  services  to  his  father, 
for  Lord  Monkstown  is  undeniably  very  ill. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  very  soon  that  Walter 
Gifford  (who  has  first  to  go  home  for  them) 
is  applying  internal  and  external  allevia- 
tions and  remedies  to  Lord  Monkstown,  while 
Fanny  weeps  in  her  chamber,  and  pours  out 
anything  but  benedictions  on  Sir  John  Haw- 
trey  for  having  poured  port  at  such  an 
inopportune  time  down  Lord  Monkstown's 
throat. 

It  is  very  hard  upon  her.  The  prize 
seemed  so  close  but  an  hour  as:o  that  she  had 
but  to  put  out  her  hand  in  order  to  be  able 
to  grasp  and  keep  it.  And  now  it  seems  to  be 
indefinitely"  receding  for  who  can  tell  either 
how  long  the  gout  may  last  in  the  first  place, 
or  how  it  may  affect  his  matrimonial  in- 
tentions in  the  second.  His  lordship  has 
already  shown  himself  capable  of  breaking  off 
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an  engagement,  and  she  had  on  that  occasion 
so  vehemently  applauded  him  for  his  straight- 
forwardness, that  she  has  put  a  weapon  into 
his  hand  which  he  may  use  against  herself  if 
the  gout  teaches  him  to  distrust  and  dislike 
the  whole  world,  including  herself.  Her 
heart  swells  to  bursting  as  she  takes  this  view 
of  the  case,  and  she  hurriedly  puts  the  wed- 
ding dress,  which  is  laid  out  in  readiness  for 
the  morning  on  a  sofa  in  her  dressing-room, 
away  into  a  wardrobe,  from  whence  a  doleful 
presentiment  tells  her  she  will  never  take 
it  more. 

It  is  impossible  for  her  to  go  down  and 
be  agreeable,  as  society  demands,  to  her 
father's  guests  to-night.  Her  eyes  are  red 
with  the  bitter  tears  of  disappointment ;  more- 
over, decent  feeling  demands  that  she  shall 
not  seem  to  be  gay  while  the  man  who  may 
still  be  her  husband  some  day  is  ghastly 
with  pam. 

How  she  longs  to  run  out  into  the  corridor 
and  intercept  Mr.  Gifford,  and  wring  from  him 
the  truth  as  to  whether  Lord  Monkstown  will 
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be  in  fit  case  to  walk  or  even  to  hobble  up  to 
the  altar  to-morrow?  But  her  doing  this 
would  betray  what  Mrs.  Templeton  would 
denounce  as  "  indecorous  impatience,"  if  it 
ever    came    to  her  ears. 

In  this  dilemma  she  goes  in  search  of 
Ethel,  and  finds  the  latter  radiant  in  rosy 
silk,  thickly  fringed  and  trimmed  with  ro- 
sier cyclamen  and  snowdrops.  In  Ethel's 
heart  and  in  her  eyes  there  is  a  leaping 
flame  of  happiness,  for  she  looks  upon  this 
summons  of  her  lover  to  Lord  Monks  town 
as  a  formal  recognition  of  his  rights,  little 
thinking  that  it  is  a  "  purely  professional 
matter,"  as  Mrs.  Templeton  will  take  care 
to  explain  to  everyone  whom  it  may  (and 
probably  will  not)  concern  a  little  later  on. 

For  Mrs.  Templeton  is  once  again  in  a  little 
cleft  stick.  The  Bishop  has  insisted  that  Mr. 
Gifford,  who  is  to  stay  on  in  attendance  on 
Lord  Monkstown  at  the  Palace  through  the 
night,  shall  be  asked  to  fill  his  lordship's 
chair  and  dine  with  them.  This  the  Bishop 
does,  not  from  any  abstract  idea  of  what  it 
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will  be  the  courteous  thing  to  do,  but  simply 
because  Ethel  has  been  consistently  kind  to 
him,  and  it  pleases  him  to  please  Ethel  even 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  wife. 

Accordingly,  a  servant  is  despatched  to 
Walter  Gifford's  residence,  bearing  a  note 
commissioning  his  sister  to  pack  his  Gladstone 
with  all  things  needful  for  his  outer  man  dur- 
ing the  dinner  and  the  night. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  note  dated 
from  the  Palace,  savouring  of  Ethel  as  it 
does,  strikes  consternation  to  the  soul  of 
Miss  Gifford.  She  packs  the  bag  carefully, 
completely,  and  neatly,  as  it  is  her  wont  to  do 
everything,  but  she  packs  it  with  a  dismayed 
heart   and  grudging  spirit. 

"  To  think  that  he  should  wear  the  clothes 
that  he  bought  when  he  married  her,  at  a 
dinner  given,  I  feel  sure,  to  entrap  him  into 
looking  well  again  in  the  eyes  of  that  girl," 
Mabel  thinks,  as  she  closes  the  bag  with  so 
vindictive  a  snap  that  it  almost  seems  as  if 
she  hoped  he  may  not  be  able  to  open  it 
easily. 
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This,  then,  is  the  reason  of  Ethel's  radiancy, 
and  happy  satisfied  acquiescence  in  things  in 
general.  Walter  will  be  with  her  for  several 
hours  longer  in  the  order  of  things.  First  in 
the  (to  them)  comparative  seclusion  of  the 
dinner-table,  and  secondly  in  the  aesthetic 
semi-obscurity  of  a  corner  in  Mrs.  Templeton's 
drawing-room.  The  "  fact  "  of  his  being  here 
is  of  paramount  interest  to  her.  The  "  cause" 
has  rather  slipped  into  the  background,  and 
so  it  is  with  a  selfishness  that  is  quite  foreign 
to  her  nature,  that  she  says : — 

"  Fanny,  I  know  you'll  be  glad  for  me  that 
Walter  Gifforcl  is  staying  here  to-night ;  isn't 
it  delightful  ?  " 

"I  came  to  you  for  comfort  in  my 
affliction,  and  you're  absolutely  rejoicing  in 
it,"  Fanny  cries.  Of  a  truth  Miss  Templeton 
does  recoil  in  disgust  from  any  exhibition  of 
selfishness  in  every  human  being  saving  her- 
self. 

"Your  affliction?  Oh,  yes!  to  be  sure. 
Lord  Monkstown  is  very  ill,  poor  man,  but 
it's    an  illness  that  won't  last  long,   Fanny  ; 
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I'm  sure  it  won't,  for  Walter  has  charge 
of  the  case  now,  and  he  knows  exactly  what 
to  do." 

Ethel  soothes  Fanny  with  a  loving  touch  on 
the  fair,  bowed,  trembling  head  as  she  speaks, 
and  the  bride-elect  gathers  up  failing  rem- 
nants of  courage  and  hope,  takes  heart  of 
grace,  and  says  : — 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  see  Mr.  GifFord, 
Ethel?  " 

"  He  is  with  Lord  Monkstown  now,"  Ethel 
says,  dubiously,  not  feeling  quite  sure  whether 
it  is  in  her  part  as  friend  of  the  leading  lady 
in  distress,  to  be  a  "  general  utility  lady,"  and 
go  in  heroic  search  of  the    surgeon. 

"  But  when  he  comes  out,  do  get  a  word 
with  him  for  me,  before  he  goes  into  the 
drawing-room  presently  ;  Mrs.  Templeton  will 
be  buzzing  at  him  then,  and  he  will  think 
nothing  of  giving  a  medical  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  wedding  must  be  delayed,  if  he 
sees  that  Mrs.  Templeton  wishes  it ;  now  if 
you  tell  him  beforehand  that  it's  life  or  death 
to  Lord  Monkstown  to  carry  out  a  plan,  or  to 
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be  thwarted  in  one,  he,  as  the  doctor,  will 
decide  properly." 

"  I'll  tell  Walter  exactly  what  you  say," 
Ethel  rejoins,  feeling  proud  for  him  that  he  is 
thus  suddenly  made  into  the  final  court  of 
appeal,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
these  great  ones. 

"  And  ask  him  to  tell  Lord  Monkstown 
that  I  am  shattered,"  Fanny  adds,  heart- 
rendingly. 

"  Oh,  Fanny  !  that  may  alarm  him,"  Ethel 
says,  blushing  ;  "  don't  make  him  think  you 
feel  it  to  be  such  a  very  serious  illness  ;  it's 
only  the  gout ;  you  say  that  yourself.  He 
will  be   better  in  a  few  days." 

"  Ethel,  if  you  argue  against  the  wedding 
coming  off  to-morrow,  I  shall  feel  that  you're 
in  league  with  the  rest  and  Fate  against  me," 
Miss  Templeton  says,  gloomily.  Then  she 
subsides  into  a  fit  of  helpless  weeping,  and 
renders  herself  utterly  unpresentable  at  her 
father's  dinner  table  this  ni^ht. 


CHAPTEB  III. 
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iTHEL,  stung  to  her  kindly  heart  by 
|  Fanny's  suggestion  that  she  (Ethel) 
is  in  league  with  fate  and  inimical 
people  against  the  wedding  coming  off  on 
the  morrow — or  at  all,  skirmishes  about  for 
an  hour  in  the  hope  of  catching  Walter,  and 
instructing  him  how  to  plead  for  his  noble 
patient. 

But  when,  after  a  weary  time  of  waiting 
about,  during  which  the  cyclamen  and  snow- 
drops begin  to  droop  a  little,  Ethel  does  meet 
with  Walter,  he  is  too  full  of  professional 
feeling  to  have  any  time   to    attend   to  her. 

"  Poor  Fanny  is  so  despondent !  do  send 
some  reassuring   words  to   her,   Walter." 

He  puts  her  aside  hastily,  he  has  no  time 
for  gay  fooling  now. 
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"  Ethel,"  he  says,  seriously,  "  who's  is  the 
best  head  in  this  place?  Your  mother's,  I 
think ;  if  I  am  right,  send  for  her  to  come 
and  speak  to  me." 

"  Trust   to  me  now,  Walter  ?  ;: 

"  Fully  and  entirely,  if  you  were  free  to 
act  and  command ;  but  there  is  dire  need 
of  prompt  measures  being  carried  out  at 
once,  and  your  mother  is  efficient ;  what 
she  feels  must  be  done,  will  be  done  without 
delay ;  take  this  to  her,  Ethel,  and  then 
come  back  and  wait  outside  Lord  Monks- 
town's  door.  I  want  a  good  aid  and  scout, 
and  you  will   be  both." 

"  I  will ;  and  what  may  I  say  to  Fanny  ?  " 

ki  Poor  Miss  Templeton ;  I  am  forgetting 
her.  Say — all  that  you  hope  for  her,  dear, 
I  can't  prime  you  with  knowledge  ;  but 
take  this  to  your  mother,  and  abler  opinions 
than  mine  will  be  at  your  service  in  a  few 
hours." 

"  This,"  is  a  strongly  worded  request  that 
Mrs.  Templeton  will  put  before  Lord  Ken- 
mare  the  advisability — the  necessity  of  tele- 
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graphing  for  two  eminent  physicians  without 
delay. 

Mrs.  Templeton  has  not  been  relied  upon  in 
this  emergency  in  vain.  She  telegraphs  for 
the  doctors,  and  consults  Kenmare  about  the 
advisability  of  doing  so  afterwards.  Even 
while  Kenmare  is  sanctioning  their  assistance 
being  sought,  an  answer  is  flashed  back  that 
u  they  are  coming." 

Yes  !  Coming  at  once  !  The  need  for  their 
advice  is  so  urgent.  The  danger  in  which 
Lord  Monkstown  is  discovered  to  be  is  so 
great. 

For  gout,  his  hereditary  foe,  is  gradually 
overpowering  him,  mounting  from  his  toes  to 
his  stomach,  and  threatening  even  to  ascend 
to  his  head.  It  is  useless  to  torture  him  with 
reminders  of  what  he  socially  owes  to  others 
now.  Even  Fanny  admits  this,  as  she  stands 
in  a  dark  passage  a  little  way  off  his  chamber 
door,  and  listens  to  his  ejaculations  and 
howls. 

Hers  is  a  pitiable  case  indeed,  for  her 
baffled  ambition  is  unleavened  by  love,  or  by 
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the  smallest  particle  of  real  sorrowful  feeling 
for  anyone  but  herself.  It  is  maddening  to 
her  to  think  of  all  the  neat  packages  of 
beautiful  clothes  lying  in  her  dressing-room, 
which  may  never  be  wanted  now  by  Fanny, 
Marchioness  of  Monkstown  !  It  is  desolation 
to  picture  herself  going  on  as  "  poor  Miss 
Templeton,"  after  this  brilliant  vista  which 
has  been  opened  before   her. 

If  they  ("  they  "  meaning  her  step-mother) 
would  only  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  go 
and  soothe  his  couch  of  pain,  Fanny  feels  it 
would  be  given  her  to  instruct  him  as  to  how 
he  ought  to  deal  by  her  now.  But  Mrs. 
Templeton  will  merely  treat  it  as  a  passing 
malady,  will  waive  away  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  something  of  a  much  more  serious 
nature,  will  not,  in  fact,  aid  Fanny  in  bringing 
about  a  climax. 

It  is  a  doleful  night  in  the  Palace,  for  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Templeton's  fictitious  hopeful- 
ness, things  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  Lord 
Monkstown.  The  celebrated  London  physi- 
cians arrive,    and — endorse    everything    Mr. 
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Gifford  lias  said,  and  order  to  be  repeated 
everything  that  Mr.  Gifford  has  done !  In 
other  words,  they  tacitly  admit  that  all  that 
can  be  done  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  Lord  Monkstown's  recovery  is 
beyond  human  skill  to  prophecy,  or  further, 
or  retard ! 

Ethel's  anticipations  of  a  happy  hour  and  a 
half  with  Walter  by  her  side  at  dinner,  have, 
of  course,  been  defeated.  Even  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  evening,  Lord  Monkstown's  state 
is  such  as  does  not  warrant  his  medical 
attendant  leaving  him.  Consequently  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  not  called  upon  to  colour  fact 
with  fiction  in  accounting  for  his  presence  at 
her  table  to  any  of  her  exalted  and  curious 
guests. 

The  long  weary  night  wears  itself  away  at 
last,  and  the  wedding  morning  dawns  to  find 
the  bridegroom  more  than  half  unconscious 
through  excess  of  pain  and  fever,  and  the 
bride  beside  herself  with  terror.  Few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palace  have  pressed  their 
pillows  this  night,  for  active  service  has  been 
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required    of     everyone,    and     everyone    has 
rendered  it  freely. 

No  one  more  so  than  Mrs.  Templet  on.  As 
soon  as  her  guests  ]eft  in  a  state  of  hushed 
awe,  and  hardly  repressed  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be,  Mrs. 
Templeton  changed  her  robe  of  state  for  a 
clinging  noiseless  wrap  of  cashmere,  and  took 
her  place  as  Mr.  Gifford's  best  aid  in  the 
sick-room. 

For  quickness  of  step,  for  lightness  of  hand, 
for  instant  apprehension  of  his  meaning  and 
wants,  however  slightly  he  expresses  them, 
Walter  has  never  met  with  such  a  nurse 
before.  All  her  airy  carelessness  about 
everything  that  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  herself  disappears  in  this  real  atmo- 
sphere of  sorrow  and  danger.  Not  by  a  single 
awkward  gesture  does  she  once  disturb  the 
silence  that  may  be  felt  which  fills  the  room 
while  the  sick  man  sleeps.  Not  by  one 
thoughtless  word  or  indifferent  look  does 
she  jar  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
situation,  which   Mr.   Gifford   knows   to  be  a 
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source  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow  and 
anxiety  to  Fanny's  step-mother.  For  sym- 
pathy, for  tact,  for  promptitude,  for  help- 
fulness, Walter  feels  that  he  has  never  met 
her    equal. 

When  that  doleful  hour  arrives  during 
which  the  passing  day  dies,  and  the  new  one 
glides  into  being,  Lord  Monks  town  wakes, 
and,  with  the  weak  restlessness  that  is  sure  to 
be  the  portion  of  those  who  are  sick  unto 
death,  begins  moaning  afresh,  and  moving 
about  as  far  as  he  can — thus  adding  to  his 
pain. 

Then  her  cool,  steady  little  hands,  and  Ker 
clear  low  voice  are  invaluable  in  (unconscious- 
ly to  himself)  soothing  him,  and  restraining 
all  those  untoward  movements  which  would 
only  aggravate  his  pain.  "The  whole  College 
of  Physicians  couldn't  do  more  than  you  are 
doing  now,"  Walter  whispers  to  her,  admir- 
ingly, and  she  gives  him  a  quick,  sweet, 
grateful  smile  in  reply,  which  sets  him 
wondering  as  to  whether  she  really  will  leave 
off  trying  to  undermine  him  after  this  with 
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Ethel,  should  any  more   auspicious    prospect 
than  he   can   offer   open   for  her. 

"  I'll  try  to  trust  her  as  regards  myself. 
And  whatever  comes  I'll  say  this,  no  woman 
on  earth  could  have  behaved  more  superbly 
to-night  than  she  has ;  her  nerves  must  be 
in  splendid  order,  and  that  fact  augurs  well 
for  her  heart. 

A  miserable  breakfast  is  partaken  of  in  a 
disjointed,  spiritless  way,  by  the  Bishop,  Mrs. 
Templeton,  Kenmare  and  Ethel,  this  morning. 
Walter  cannot  leave  his  patient,  whose  danger 
increases  every  hour,  and  Fanny  cannot  leave 
her  room,  for  despair  increases  with  her  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio. 

The  Bishop  is  feeling  the  blow  heavily,  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  cannot  even, 
under  the  pressure  of  it,  rouse  himself  to  offer 
anything  like  condolence  or  consolation  to 
Kenmare,  whose  grief  for  what  is,  and  what 
yet  may  be,  is  as  keen  and  vivid  as  all  his 
other  emotions.  As  a  man  and  a  father  the 
Bishop  would  have  sorrowed  deeply  for  his 
daughter  had  it  been  her  husband  who  was 
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lying  upstairs  in  extremity ;  but  his  sorrow, 
had  such  been  the  relationship,  would  have 
been  as  water  unto  wine  compared  to  what  it 
is  now.  It  is  a  calamity  this,  which  he 
cannot  compel  himself  to  contemplate  with 
resignation.  It  threatens  the  downfall  of  all 
his  best  hopes.  It  opens  up  a  vista  of  discon- 
tent, gloom,  poverty  and  disappointment  for 
his  daughter,  which  he  shrinks  from  looking 
at.  Small  wonder,  this  being  the  case,  that 
the  Bishop  sits  with  bowed  head  and  desolate 
mien,  tacitly  rejecting  all  Ethel's  offers  of  the 
daintiest  bits  of  toast  or  grill. 

Mrs.  Templeton  is  unwontedly  grave,  too, 
though  she  does  now  and  again  make  an 
effort  to  inspire  more  hopefulness  into  their 
hearts.  The  influence  of  the  scenes  through 
which  she  passed  during  the  night  is  still 
upon  her.  She  cannot  shake  off  the  im- 
pression of  the  face  convulsed  with  pain, 
of  the  wild  wandering  words,  which  betrayed 
the  disordered  mind  of  the  unfortunate  man 
who  was  to  have  led  his  bride  to  the  altar 
this  very    day. 
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As  for  Kenmare,  lie  comes  of  a  nation 
and  a  race  in  which  the  love  of  father  and 
mother  is   strong  as  death. 

Well  may  Allerton  Towers  go  softly  about 
its  business  this  day,  and  keep  a  sympathetic 
watch  on  the  Palace  of  its  spiritual  chief, 
in  which  the  giant  Sorrow  is  overshadowing 
all    things ! 

The  only  human  being  whom  Fanny  will 
allow  to  come  near  her  this  woful  day  is 
Ethel,  and  even  Ethel  is  powerless  to  get  the 
poor,  stricken,  stunned  woman  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  food,  or  moisten  her  parched  lips  with  a 
drop  of  anything. 

Patiently,  over  and  over  again,  does  Ethel 
prepare  a  cup  of  frothing  fragrant  coffee,  and 
take  it  to  poor  Fanny,  whose  mental  distress 
is  rapidly  making  her  physically  ill.  Fanny 
turns  from  the  proffered  cup  with  as  genuine 
a  loathing  as  if  it  were  nauseous  medicine  or 
potent  poison. 

"  It  would  choke  me,"  she  says,  passionately, 
flinging  her  arms  about  Ethel,  and  pressing 
her  feverish  cheek  against  Ethel's  cool  one ; 
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"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  burning  up,  scorching 
away  with  something  that  isn't  grief  only,  and 
yet  I  do  like  him  more  than  any  of  you  think, 
perhaps.  To  lose  him !  and  to  have  to  go 
back  to  being  nobody !  Nothing !  A  mere 
burden  on  papa !  A  blighted  old  maid ! 
Ethel,  it  will  kill  me !  Pity  me  now  if  you 
never  have  before." 

Ethel  does  pity  her,  and  does  clearly  dis- 
cern the  real  root  of  bitterness,  and  does 
earnestly  desire  to  tear  it  out  from  Fanny's 
heart  and  plant  a  sweeter  satisfaction  in  its 
place. 

"Mother,"  she  says  to  Mrs.  Templeton, 
when  the  day  is  waning  again,  and  Lord 
Monkstown  is  a  little  worse,  "is  he  sensible? 
Does  he  know  what  this  day  would  have  been 
to  him  if  he  had  been  well  ?  " 

Ethel  asks  the  question  out  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  corridor  a  few  feet  from  Lord  Monks- 
town's  bedroom  door,  from  whence  Mrs. 
Templeton  has  just  emerged. 

"Come  with  me,  Ethel;  I  am  going  to  make 
some  barley  water,  we  can  talk  while  I  make  it." 
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So,  while  she  is  skilfully  compounding  a 
soothing  draft,  that  looks  like  liquid  amber, 
they    "  talk   it    over." 

"  He  has  been  sensible,  perfectly  con- ' 
scious  and  sensible  two  or  three  times 
this  afternoon,  and  he  has  asked  for  Ken- 
mare  and  for  you ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  Fanny — and  I  am  sorry  for  her 
at   last." 

"  i3e  more  than  sorry  for  her  ;  help  Fanny, 
mother  ?  ': 

Mrs.  Templeton  shakes  her  head.  "  She 
will  not  even  see  me,  dear,  and  even  if  she 
did,  what  form  of  comfort  Could  I  offer  her 
that  she  would  accept  ?  She  won't  even 
see  her  father,  not  that  he  is  capable  of 
preaching  resignation  to  her,  he  is  too 
absolutely  unresigned  to  this  blow  himself; 
but  if  she  won't  see  him,  she  assuredly  would 
lock  me  out." 

"  Still,  try  and  help  ;  she's  quite  broken- 
down,  she's  pitiably  unhappy,  and  she  is 
getting   ill,   of  that,  I'm   sure." 

"It's    not    love,  it  can't  be    love  for   him, 
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poor  old  man,  that  is  making  her  suffer  so," 
Mrs.  Templeton   says,   thoughtfully. 

"  You  can't  tell  any  more  than  I  can ;  I 
think  she's  as  fond  of  him  as  she  can  be  of 
anyone,  and  she  prizes  and  loves  what  he 
could  give  her,  and  is  very,  very  grateful 
to  him.  Do  for  her  what  you  would  do  for 
me,  if  you  saw  the  man  in  whom  my  heart 
is  bound  up,  dying,  and  knew  that  the  one 
little  spark  of  comfort  I  could  have  would 
be  the  right  to  mourn  for  him — the  wife's 
right,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Such  a  proposal  can't  come  from  me," 
Mrs.  Templeton  says,  kissing  Ethel's  forehead, 
as  she  prepares  to  take  the  barley-water  up- 
stairs ;  "  but — don't  look  hurt,  my  child — it 
may  be  someone  else." 

So  Mrs.  Templeton  goes  back  to  the  sick 
man's  room,  and,  after  looking  for  a  time  at 
the  failing  form  on  the  bed,  she  takes  her 
resolution. 

"  Walter !  Come  into  the  ante-room,  I 
want  you,"  she  says,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm ;  and,  thrilled  by  the  tone  in  which  she 
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calls  him  familiarly  by  his  Christian  name,  he 
follows  her,  promptly.  "  Will  he  recover 
from  that  sleep  to  a  knowledge  of  things  ? " 
she  asks,  pointing  through  the  open  door,  to 
the  recumbent  form  now  steeped  in  motion- 
less slumber  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic. 

"  God  only  knows  !  " 

"  Are  you  hopeful  of  his  doing  so  ?  " 

"  Hopeful,  but  not  expectant." 

"  Should  he  do  so,  will  you  remind  him  of 
poor  Fanny?  Her  distress  is  very  bitter,  and 
I  am  woman  enough  to  feel  for  her  with  all 
my  heart,  though  my  step-daughter  and  I 
have  never  loved  one  another.  Lord  Monks- 
town,  if  he  is  conscious  for  an  hour,  can  still 
do  a  good  act  for  her,  and  take  the  sharpest 
sting  out  of  her  grief." 

"You  mean  he  can  marry  her?" 

;t  I  do  !  this  was  Ethel's  thought  before 
it  was  mine  ;  will  you  put  it  to  him  ?  And 
as  soon  as  you  have  done  so  I  will  prepare 
the  Bishop.  Will  you  do  this  kindness  for 
the  family  to  which  you  will  soon  belong, 
Walter?" 
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This  form  of  application  would  have  been 
potent  with  him  even  had  his  judgment  been 
in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Templeton's  and  Ethel's 
wishes.  As  it  is,  his  judgment  is  with  them. 
What  they  propose  can  certainly  do  Lord 
Monkstown  no  harm  in  any  case,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  dying,  it  will  do  Fanny  much 
good. 

So  he  promises  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of 
"  the  family "  wishes,  and  armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  intentions,  Mrs.  Templeton 
nerves  herself  to  face  Fanny  for  the  first 
time  since  his  lordship  was  stricken  down 
yesterday. 

There  is  no  answer  to  her  first  tap  at 
Fanny's  door,  but  after  trying  again  and 
again,  a  voice,   hoarse  with  suffering,  asks — 

"Who  is  it?  I  don't  want  anybody  or 
anything !  " 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Fanny — 
something  you  must  hear."  Mrs.  Templeton 
tries  to  throw  encouragement  into  her  tones, 
but  evidently  fails  in  doing  so,  for  Fanny 
cries   out   sharply   now, 
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"He  is  dead,  and  you  have  come  to  gloat 
over  me." 

"  He  is  not  dead ;  dear  Fanny,  let  me  in, 
let  me  tell  you,  let  me  be  your  friend!" 

In  another  moment  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  and  Fanny,  all  her  soft  bloom  and  neat- 
ness gone,  stands  revealed,  haggard  and  tear- 
stained,  in  the  same  dress  which  she  has  never 
changed  since  the  moment  of  Lord  Monks- 
town's  arrival. 

"  Is  he  better,  does  he  want  to  see  me  ?  " 
Mrs.  Templeton  takes  her  step-daughter's 
hand,  leads  her  inside  the  door,  closes 
it,  and  then  replies  with  hardly  retained 
composure, 

"  He  is  resting  now ;  when  he  wakes  you 
will  probably  have  to  go  to  him.  And  if  he 
proposes — or  assents  to  the  proposal — that 
you  shall  be  made  his  wife  here — at  once — 
with  just  your  father  to  read  the  marriage 
service,  and  Kenmare,  Ethel,  Walter  GifFord 
and  I  to  witness  it,  are  you  prepared  to 
consent  ?  " 

For  answer  Fanny  drops  upon  her  knees, 
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and  clasping  her  step-mother  round  the 
waist,  pours  out  such  a  volume  of  thankful- 
ness, that  Mrs.  Templeton's  heart  smites  her 
with  a  sudden  pang,  lest  this  poor  thing 
should   be    doomed    to    disappointment    after 

all. 

A  little  later  on,  Walter,  who  has  never 
relaxed  in  the  vigilance  of  his  guard — 
though  the  marquis's  own  servants  help 
Mrs.  Temple  ton  to  nurse  him  as  tenderly 
and  efficiently  as  any  trained  nurses  could 
do — is  summoned  to  his  patient's  side. 

"I  am  here  still,  am  I  not,"  Lord  Monks- 
town  says,  in  a  curious  kind  of  voice  that 
gives  Walter  a  thrill  of  horror  for  a  moment, 
fearing  that  the  mind  which  once  informed 
the  man,  is  gone. 

"  Here  still,  my  lord.  Here  at  the  Palace — 
at  Allerton  Towers,   you   know." 

"I  know,  yes,  I  know.  Am  I  married,  or 
have  I  dreamt  it  ?  " 

"Not  married  yet,  Lord  Monkstown," 
Walter  says,  speaking  very  distinctly ;  "  you 
have  had  a  terribly  sharp  attack   of  illness, 
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and  Miss  Templeton  an  equally  sharp  time  of 
suspense." 

"Am  I  very  ill,  Gifford?" 

"  You   are  very  ill." 

"Is  there  anything  I  ought  to  do — at 
once  r 

"  Yes,"  Walter  says,  with  decision ;  "  see 
the  unhappy  lady  who  would  have  been  your 
wife  this  morning,  if  all  had  gone  well,  and 
give  her  what  peace  you  can — make  her  your 
wife  now." 

There  is  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  Lord  Monkstown  says :  "It 
shall  be  as  you  say,  but  it  must  be  at  once; 
send  my  boy  to  me." 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

SOME    AKE    MARRIED  !       SOME    AEE    DEAD  ! 

;0  more  melancholy  a  group  has  ever 
been  assembled,  no  more  heart- 
rending scene  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  than  the  group 
that  gets  itself  together,  and  the  scene  that 
takes  place  in  Lord  Monkstown's  chamber 
to-night. 

The  Bishop  has  been  persuaded,  urged, 
goaded  on  to  the  task  of  preparing  the 
special  license,  which  is  to  empower  him  or 
some  other  priest  to  make  Lord  Monkstown 
and  Fanny  man  and  wife.  But  he  has  done 
this  reluctantly,  so  reluctantly,  that  his  wife 
has  to  say  to  him  finally, 

"  It  is  what  we  all  wish  and  feel  to  be 
right ;  ease  Lord  Monkstown's  last  hours,  by 
letting  him  feel  that  his  last  act  is  the  crown- 
ing one  of  a  chivalrous  and  gracious  life." 
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"  I  shall  be  accused  of  self-seeking  and 
vain  gloriousness,"  the  Bishop  says,  queru- 
lously. 

*'  Fiddle-de-dee !  you  will  be  accused  of 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  do  act  forcibly  for 
once  ;  you  will  not  love  your  daughter  one 
bit  the  better  if  through  your  hesitation 
she  loses  this  great  good  thing." 

"  Undue  influence,  it  may  be  urged,  is 
being  used  over  a  dying  man,"  he  argues, 
hoping  all  the  time  that  his  argument  may  be 
upset. 

"If  you  think  that,  go  to  him  yourself," 
his  wife  says,  at  once ;  "  use  all  your  elo- 
quence against  his  marrying  your  daughter 
now,  and  see  how  it  would  weigh  with 
him." 

"I  could  never  bring  myself  to  read  the 
holy  marriage  service — full  of  promise  and 
hope  as  it  is — over  a  moribund,"  he  says, 
with  a  shudder,  and  Mrs.  Templeton   answers, 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  tax  your- 
self;  the  Hawtrey's  are  here,  and  Mr.  Grove 
is  with   them:  leave   the  task   to  him." 
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"  I  will  pray  to  be  directed  aright,"  the 
Bishop  moans,  and  in  verity  and  truth  he 
does  ask  for  aid  and  counsel,  from  the  One 
Source  from  whence  it  is  never  denied  or 
withheld. 

The  end  of  it  all  is,  that  by-and-bye  a 
forlorn-looking  lot  of  people  group  them- 
selves about  Lord  Monkstown's  bed,  and 
amidst   the    wistful    silence    of   the    watchful 

i 

bystanders  (who  are  all  fearful  that  the 
final  spark  may  nicker  out  while  the  service 
is  going  on)  and  her  own  stifled  sobs,  Fanny 
is  made  Marchioness  of  Monkstowm,  and 
wife  to  the   dying  man. 

Yes,  securely  wife  and  marchioness  at  last ; 
and  still,  as  she  stands  holding  his  feeble 
hand  in  hers,  she  can  feel  no  thrill  of 
exultation !  Has  she  gone  through  all  the 
strain  and  anguish  for  nothing?  she  asks 
herself  indignantly.  Is  it  to  be  so  with  her 
always,  that  she  will  feel  no  pride,  no  plea- 
sure, in  this  end  which   she  has   attained  ? 

She  does  not  ask  herself  these  questions 
clearly    or    coherently,  but    the    meaning    of 
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them  rambles  about  in  her  mind.  For  the 
present,  all  she  knows,  all  she  feels  is  this — 
that  a  dyim?  man  is  holding  her  hand,  or 
rather  letting  his  lie  in  hers,  and  that  some- 
how or  other,  the  rest,  her  own  people, 
seem  to  think  her  more  to  be  pitied,  or 
more  important,  she  can't  quite  make  out 
which,  than  they  did  half  an  hour  ago. 

It  is  Mr.  Grove  who  has  read  the  service, 
and  joined  her  hand  to  the  feeble  one  still 
lying  in  her  own.  And  it  is  Mr.  Grove  who 
first  breaks  through  the  ni^ht-marish  web 
which  seems  to  be  encompassing  her. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  your  father,  Lady 
Monkstown ;  Lord  Monkstown  can't  stand 
this  sustained  excitement." 

The  others  have  all  drifted  out  of  the 
room  when  he  savs  this,  leaving  him  the 
task  of  telling  her  the  truth. 

"  Is  any  part  of  it  real  ?  Do  you  mean  he 
is  dying  I"  she  stutters  out  in  horror-stricken 
accents.  There  is  something  more  than 
ghastly  to  her  now  in  this  deed  which  she  has 
done.     Lord  Monkstown  has  subsided  into  a 
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state  of  coma  again !  it  almost  seems  to  her 
that  she  has  been  wedded  to  a  corpse. 

"He  is  dying,"  Mr.  Grove  says,  very  gently. 
Then  he  draws  her  hand  firmly  within  his 
arm,  signals  to  Walter  Gifford,  who  is  bend- 
ing anxiously  over  the  bed,  that  the  end  has 
come,  and  then  drags,  rather  than  leads, 
the  newly-made  marchioness  out  of  the  room. 

At  the  door  they  meet  Kenmare. 

"  My  father  is ,"  the  young  man  falters 

out,  and,  in  passing,  Mr.  Grove  puts  his  hand 
firmly  on  the  son's  shoulder  in  a  way  that 
tells  the  latter  that  his  father  is  dead ! 

It  is  a  terrible  shock  to  everybody,  and, 
strangely  enough,  not  one  of  the  Templetons 
can  take  any  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that  their  great  object  has  been  attained ! 
Satisfaction  may  arise  from  this  by-and-bye. 
At  present  they  one  and  all  feel  that  it 
has  been  attained,  and  that  so  narrowly, 
under  circumstances  that  are  too  tragic  for 
anything  like  elation  to  be  felt. 

The  Bishop  is  a  poor  comforter  to  Fanny 
in   this  her  hour   of  tribulation.     He  is   too 
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nervously  afraid  of  what  people  will  think 
and  say  about  the  strong  measures  which 
were  adopted  when  Lord  Monkstown  was 
in  extremity.  He  fears  that  his  friends  will 
deem  him  worldly-minded,  and  his  enemies 
will  denounce  him  as  a  self-seeking,  grasp- 
ing man,  who  has  secured  a  good  alliance 
for  his  daughter  in  an  unscrupulous,  un- 
dignified, rapacious,  and  almost  inhuman 
way. 

A^ain,  he  is  tormented  by  other  fears 
and  doubts.  By  the  fear  that  Lord  Monks- 
town  may  have  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
lady  who  was  his  wife  for  only  a  minute  or 
two,  and  is  now  his  widow !  And  even  if 
he  mentioned  his  wishes  concerning  her  in 
his  will,  marriage  will  have  cancelled  it, 
or  the  will  mav  be  unsigned,  or  the 
new  marquis  may  dispute  it.  The  Bishop 
knows  his  daughter  well  enough  to  feel  sure 
that  when  her  nerves  recover  their  tone,  she 
will  expect  to  live  in  such  state  as  befits  a 
marchioness.  Supposing  her  late  husband 
has    not  provided  her  with  the  wherewithal, 
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how  on  earth  is  he — the  already  impoverished 
Bishop — to  do  so? 

It  is  all  his  wife's  fault  he  feels  sure.  The 
idea  of  carrying  out  the  nuptial  scheme, 
though  the  bridegroom  was  moribund,  em- 
anated from  Mrs.  Temple  ton's  scheming, 
active,  ambitious  brain,  he  knows.  He  does 
not  feel  in  the  least  grateful  to  her  for  having 
secured  the  alliance,  for  which  he  formerly 
yearned,  for  his  daughter.  He  is  too  upset, 
fretful,  peevish,  and  irritably  nervous  to  be 
either  generous  or  just,  and  so  he  sits  brood- 
ing over  the  library  fire,  complaining  of  the 
way  everybody  has  treated  him,  and  prognos- 
ticating all  manner  qf  evil  for  himself,  and  all 
those  around  him. 

"  Thanks  to  your  ill-timed  interference,"  he 
says  to  his  wife,  "  we  shall  have  Fanny  fancy- 
ing herself  a  fine  lady,  without  a  penny  of  her 
own  to  keep  up  the  position." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  afraid  of  that  evil  conse- 
quence ;  and  as  for  your  implying  that  it  was 
altogether  my  work,  and  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  your  wishes,  that  is  not  true.     I  consul- 
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ted  you  before  I  allowed  Mr.  Gifford  to  speak 
to  Lord  Monkstown,  and  before  I  spoke 
to  Fanny.  You  could  have  put  a  veto  on 
it  if  you  had  pleased  then." 

"  I  was  led  to  believe  he  might  recover," 
the  Bishop  says,  testily  ;  "  who  knows  what 
sort  of  impression  the  affair  will  give  the 
world  of  me  ?  " 

"You  ought  not  to  care  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  good-tem- 
peredly ;  "if  you  are  quite  clear  in  your  own 
conscience,  the  world's  opinion  ought  not  to 
weigh  with  you  for  a  moment." 

"  But  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  conscience. 
I  feel  that  I  have  consented — that  I  have 
been  tricked  into  consenting — to  an  inde- 
corous act." 

"You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  the 
act  '  indecorous,'  but  you  shall  not  say  you 
were  '  tricked '  into  consenting  to  it ;  you 
consented  freely  and  o-Jadly  enough  when  it 
was  proposed,  and  so  I  shall  tell  everyone." 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Fanny,  who  is 
really  yearning  for  tenderness,  sends  for  her 
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father,  and  he  strings  himself  up  to  the  task 
of  going  to  her.    As  he  goes,  he  asks  himself, 
"  Why  he  should  be  so  harassed  and  imposed 
upon  ?     Why  he  should    be  called    upon    to 
maintain  his  daughter   in  greater    state    and 
expense  now  that  she  has  a  title,  than  if  she 
had   remained    unmarried  ? "     He    feels    sure 
that  she  is   left    a   noble    pauper.     He    feels 
equally  sure  that  the  present  marquis  will  do 
nothing  for  the  widow   who  was    made    his 
father's  wife  in  so  unbecoming,    indecorous, 
and  ill-timed  a  manner ;  it  will  all  fall  on  him 
(the    Bishop) — all    the    odium,   and    all    the 
expense !  fall  on  him  most  undeservedly. 

These  thoughts  do  not  impart  either  a 
sympathetic  or  paternal  air  to  his  face  or 
mien  when  he  goes  into  his  daughter's  room. 
He  looks  solemn  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
rigorous  requirements  of  conventionality,  but 
he  looks  sour  as  well,  and  at  sight  of  him 
poor  Fanny's    tears  fall  afresh. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  sobs,  "  don't  look  as 
if  you  thought  me  to  blame ;  I  am  so 
unhappy  ;  it    has    shattered  me   completely,"' 
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"  You  must  be  well  aware  that  I  am 
shattered  too,  Fanny ;  in  every  way  this 
lamentable  occurrence  is  doubly  lamentable 
to  me.  I  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the 
unseemly  conduct  and  acts  of  my  family, 
over  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  no 
wholesome  control.  I  feel  my  position 
keenly,  and  I  fear  we  shall  all  suffer  for  an 
act  of  most  culpable  folly." 

"  If  you  have  nothing  kinder  to  say  to 
me,  I  will  ask  you  to  leave  me,  papa,"  she 
says,  drying  her  eyes,  and  speaking  with  a 
gentler  dignity  than  he  has  ever  seen  in  her 
before.  "  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  really 
mourning  for  Lord  Monkstown,  not  for  what 
I  have  lost  through  his  death,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless." 

"  I  fear  very  much  that  we  shall  find 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  you  ; 
settlements  were  to  have  been  signed  the 
night  he  came,  but,  unfortunately,  most 
unfortunately,  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  to 
business." 
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"  I  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  I  was 
before,"  she  says,  wearily ;  and  then  she 
adds,  "  and  I  have  the  right  to  show  that  I 
loved  and  lament  him,  and  that  is  all  I  care 
for  now." 

The  Bishop,  not  finding  a  suitable  answer 
to  this  sentiment,  an  awkward  silence  ensues, 
which  she  presently  breaks  by  saying — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Ken — I  mean  Lord 
Monkstown ;  ask  Mrs.  Templeton  to  bring 
him  to  me,  papa,"  and  by  making  this  request 
she  enables  the  Bishop  to  get  himself  out  of 
the  room  less  awkwardly  than  he  could  other- 
wise have  done. 

"  What  can  she  want  Kenmare  for  ?  "  the 
Bishop  asks  himself,  as  he  goes  back  to  roost 
over  his  library  fire  ;  "  she  is  not — I  trust 
she  is  not — going  to  crown  this  indecorous 
proceeding  by  making  premature  and  indis- 
creet enquiries  as  to  how  he  thinks  she  was 
left.  Time  will  show  ;  but  I  fear  time  will 
show  us  no  favour — especially  if  Fanny  is 
premature  and  indiscreet  enough  to  betray 
anxiety  as  to  how  she  is  left." 
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He  does  his  daughter  injustice  in  suspect- 
ing her  of  any  such  design.  Fanny's  sole 
object  in  wishing  to  see  Lord  Monkstown,  is  to 
hear  the  word  of  kindness  from  him,  which 
he  is  sure  to  speak,  which  every  force  in  his 
kindly  nature  will  compel  him  to  speak,  and 
which  has  been  denied  to  her  by  her  own 
father. 

But  the  poor  Bishop  has  no  appreciation  of 
this,  accordingly,  he  frets  and  worries  himself 
into  a  fit  of  dyspepsia  over  the — "  indiscre- 
tion "  which  his  daughter  is — not  about  to 
commit. 

So  the  days  roll  on  monotonously,  until 
the  hour  of  the  funeral,  and  reading  of  the 
will. 

Meantime,  other  and  more  tragic  events 
have  completely  crowded  out  the  domestic 
poem  of  Walter's  and  Ethel's  engagement. 
It  has  not  occurred  to  either  of  them  to 
mention  it  to  any  one  but  Miss  Gilford,  who 
is  not  sufficiently  enraptured  at  the  news  to 
set  it  going  any  further.  Mrs.  Templeton 
has    not  even   told    the    Bishop    of    it  ;    nor, 
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indeed,  can  this  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
Bishop's  manner  of  deporting  himself  in 
these  family  straits  is  not  conducive  to  con- 
fidence. Still,  she  means  fairly  and  well 
by  her  future  son-in-law,  though  she  does 
not  proclaim  him  as  such  yet. 

She  means  fairly  and  well ;  but  she  is 
not  averse  to  keeping  back  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement.  "  So  many 
complications  may  arise  to  retard  the  mar- 
riage for  a  time,  that  it  is  certainly  wiser 
not  to  say  anything  about  it,"  she  tells 
herself,  when  her  conscience  gives  her  a 
prick  about  the  semi-secrecy  she  is  obser- 
ving. And  after  all  she  is  not  injuring  any- 
one, she  is  not  interfering  between  or 
opposing  Walter  and  Ethel.  She  is  simply 
waiting  for  the  tide;  observing  that  silence 
which  those  who  are  wiser  than  she,  have 
taught  her    is  golden.  ' 

Through  it  all,  Walter  and  Ethel  are 
very  happy.  The  non-publicity  of  their  en- 
gagement does  not  affect  their  spirits  un- 
favourably, for  they    never    think    about    it. 
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They  are  together  daily ;  and  they  have  per- 
fect sympathy,  perfect  understanding,  and 
perfect  confidence  one  with  the  other. 

Moreover,  they  are  too  unselfish  to  wish 
to  bring  their  happiness  prominently  to  the 
fore  now  that  there  is  so  much  sorrow  and 
anxiety  in  the  Palace.  Ethel,  happily  be- 
trothed as  she  is  to  the  man  of  her  heart, 
cant  quite  forget  the  holy  sorrow  of  that 
other  lover  of  hers,  who  told  her  (so  long 
ago  it  seems  now)  that  he  would  never 
forget  her.  The  son's  grief  for  his  father's 
death  is  toe  real  a  thing  for  Ethel  to  treat 
it  to  a  pitying  word  or  two,  and  then  give 
it  no  further  thought. 

So  it  is  in  this  way,  from  one  not  wishing 
to  mention  it,  and  the  others  not  thinking 
about  mentioning  it,  that  Ethel's  engagement 
is  still  unknown  to  the  young  marquis,  who 
is  in  daily,  almost  hourly,  companionship 
with  her. 

And  this  hourly  companionship  is  working 
mischief  for  him,  poor  fellow,  for  his  heart 
is  strung  up  to  a  high  pitch  just   now,  and 
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Ethel  is  intensely  sympathetic.  She  is  so 
sure  and  confident  of  herself  with  regard  to 
Walter  Gifford,  she  looks  upon  her  troth  to 
him  as  such  a  sacred  thing,  that  the  idea  of 
breaking  it  for  Lord  Monkstown  or  anyone 
else  never  occurs  to  her.  And  so  she  gives 
Lord  Monkstown  just  the  same  affectionate 
sympathy  which  she  would  show  to  a  brother 
if  she  had  one,  and  that  brother  were  in 
distress. 

In  these  darker  days,  before  the  funeral, 
the  house-party  at  the  Palace  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  Palace  and  its  grounds ; 
and  as  Fanny,  Marchioness  of  Monkstown,  is 
shut  up  in  her  bedroom,  as  the  Bishop  still 
does  little  more  than  brood  over  the  fire, 
and  as  Mrs.  Temple  ton  has  full  occupation 
for  her  brain  and  hands  in  organising  and 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
Monkstown  is  thrown  almost  entirely  and 
exclusively  upon  Ethel's   hands   to  entertain. 

After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  a  great 
many  debates  and  windy  arguments  from 
the  majority  on  the  subject,  he  has  decided 
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to  bury  his  father  in  Allerton  Towers,  fur  a 
time,  at  least,  until  such  time,  indeed,  as 
something  like  order  and  decency,  and  a 
pretence  of  civilization  are  restored  in  his 
beloved  native  land.  At  the  present  moment 
he  knows  that  the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world  are  as  likely  as  not  to  desecrate  the 
family  mausoleum  of  the  Boynes',  and  steal 
his  father's  coffin  if  he  has  it  placed  there, 
to  make  a  fire,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
burn  out  any  honest  man  in  their  vicinity 
who  has  paid  aught  that  he  owes. 

So  the  Late  lord's  funeral  is  to  be  in  Allerton 
Towers,  and  all  the  business  consequent  on  this 
arrangement  devolves  on  Mrs.  Temple  ton. 

The  active,  energetic  little  woman  is  never 
better  pleased  than  when  every  moment  of  her 
day  is  fully  occupied.  The  amount  of  worK 
she  gets  through  now  is  simply  amazing.  The 
work  she  has  to  do  is  composite.  She  has  to 
destroy  all  the  decorations  and  plans  for  the 
wedding,  and  create  and  make  new  ones  for 
the  burial. 

Lord  Monkstown  leaves    everything   in  her 
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graceful,  untiring  hands,  and  the  result  justi- 
fies the  trust  he  has  reposed  in  her. 

Wreaths  and  crowns,  and  crosses  of  the 
most  exquisite  flowers  pour  in  by  hundreds 
from  the  thousand  and  one  friends  of  the  late 
marquis.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  gardenias,  stephanotis,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  Mrs.  Templeton  herself  composes  a 
cushion  three  feet  in  circumference,  the  ground 
work  .being  dark-blue  double  Russian  violets, 
with  the  Monkstown  coat  of  arms  and  crest 
in  white  violets  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  perfect 
work  of  art ;  and  somehow  or  other  this 
exquisite  work  of  the  mother's  makes  the 
misguided  young  man  more  than  ever  in 
love  with  the  daughter. 

He  pleases  Ethel,  and  wins  upon  her  greatly, 
by  praising  her  mother  to  her  with  warmth 
and  delicate  discrimination,  for  though  she  has 
suffered  through  her,  the  girl  loves  her  mother 
dearly,  and  loves  to  be  proud  of  her. 

44 1  shall  never  feel  at  home  again,  away 
from  you  all,''  he  says  to  Ethel,  as  they  go 
out  into  the  grounds  in  search  of  more  violets 
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for  Mrs.  Templeton's  work.  "  I'm  getting  so 
fond  of  your  mother  that  I  shall  bother  her 
as  much  about  my  domestic  affairs  as  if  she 
were  my  own  ;  she  has  promised  to  come  over 
by-and-bye  and  re-organise  things  for  me  at 
Monkstown.  And  the  Bishop  has  promised, 
too  ;  will  you  come  with  them  ?  " 

He  is  stooping  to  gather  violets  as  he 
speaks,  and  now,  as  he  Avaits  for  her  answer, 
he  looks  up  into  her  face  with  such  a  look  of 
pleading  tenderness  that  it  is  borne  in  upon 
her  suddenly  that  "  he  cannot  know." 

"  I  may  not  be  able  to  go — much  as  I  should 
like  it  — unless  they  go  soon,"  she  murmurs, 
and  she  hopes  he  "  understands." 

But  he  does  not ;  he  has  not  the  most  remote 
conception  of  her  meaning.  His  whole  mind 
is  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
happiness  he  will  have  in  receiving  her  as  his 
guest. 

He  makes  a  promise  to  himself  that  while 
she  is  his  guest,  he  will  not  distress  her  by 
breathing  one  word  of  love.  He  will  treat 
her    like    a    queen !     But    afterwards  ! — 
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As  he  thinks  this,  she  has  it  on  her  tongue 
to  tell  him  of  her  approaching  marriage,  for 
Walter  does  not  mean  to  have  a  lagging 
engagement.  But  the  words  do  not  pass 
her  lips.  They  are  held  back  by  consider- 
ation that  it  is  out  of  place  to  speak  of 
wedding  bells  while  funeral  ones  are  ringing 
So  he  is  left  ignorant  and  contented! 


CHAPTEE   V. 

MRS.    TEMPLETON    DREADS    A    NIGHTMARE. 

HE  funeral  is  over,  the  will  has  been 
read,  and  the  Bishop's  heart  is  at 
rest.  His  daughter,  Fanny,  Mar- 
chioness of  Monkstown,  is  a  wealthy  woman, 
made  so  by  the  expressed  wishes  in  writing 
of  her  husband,  and  by  the  clemency  of  her 
step-son,  who  declares  that  every  desire  his 
father  had  concerning  this  ladv's  jointure 
shall  be  carried  out,  though  it  has  not  been 
legally  witnessed  and  signed. 

"It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  my 
father  wished  it.  I  am  not  going  to  demur 
at  anything  he  wished  to  have  done." 

So  Fanny  is  to  have  Boyne  Gate  for  her 
dower-house,  and  a  fair  income  to  support  it 
in  seemly  style,  and  the  Bishop  finding  this 
to  be  the  case,  ceases  to  roost  over  the  librarv 
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fire,  and  declares  that  he  has  always  recog- 
nised and  .  admired  the  ability  with  which 
Mrs.  Temple  ton  manages  any  difficult  or 
delicate  matter. 

The  Palace  is  cleared  of  guests  now,  but 
Mrs.  Templeton  does  not  feel  at  all  dull.  She 
hears  constantly  from  Lord  Monkstown,  who 
has  confided  to  her  his  intention  of  "  trying 
his  fate  with  Ethel  once  more,  after  she  has 
stayed  at  Monkstown."  "  While  she's  there, 
I'll  never  even  look  as  if  I  liked  her,"  he 
writes,  "  but  afterwards,  I'll  plead  my 
hardest." 

And  Mrs.  Templeton,  when  she  reads  this, 
thinks  "  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  things  take 
their  own  course,  and  to  say  nothing  about 
Walter  Gifford." 

Miss  GrifFord  has  not  called  on  Ethel.  Her 
brother  excuses  her  on  the  ground  that  she 
does  not  like  to  intrude  into  the  house  that  is 
sacred  to  death  and  sorrow  for  a  time.  But 
Ethel  shrewdly  surmises  that  there  is  another 
reason  at  the  back  of  this,  and  suspects  that 
reason    to    be    fidelity    to    the    memory    of 
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Walter's  first  wife,  and  a  rooted  antipathy  to 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  second. 

Strong  as  her  suspicion  is,  she  abstains  like 
the  sensible  girl  she  is,  from  perplexing  and 
worrying  Walter  by  communicating  her  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Which,  "  even  if  it  is  the 
case,  he  can't  help  it,  and  it  would  annoy 
him  to  have  either  to  excuse  her  or  to  feel 
that  he  couldn't  excuse  her,"  Ethel  tells 
herself.  And  so,  when  he  proposes  one 
morning,  that  she  shall  walk  home  with  him 
and  see  her  future  sister  and  house,  she 
assents  with  cordiality,  and  starts  off  with 
a  bright  determination  not  to  be  chilled  or 
rebuffed  by  anything  poor  Mabel  may  un- 
towardly  say  or  do. 

She  forgets  Mabel,  in  fact,  when  she  gets  to 
the  quaint,  picturesque,  pretty  old  country- 
town  house  where  Walter  lives.  The  en- 
trance from  the  well-kept  court-yard  into  the 
comfortably  furnished  hall — the  hall  where 
poor  Lily  died ! — is  so  pretty  and  pleasant 
a  one,  that  it  seems  to  give  her  a  welcome 
at    once.     "How    often    you    will    find    me 
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sitting  here  when  yon  come  home  on  cold 
winter  evenings,  Walter ;  that  hearth  will 
burn  big  logs '  so  gloriously ;  it's  quite  the 
ideal  hall !  I  can  hardly  take  myself  away 
from  it  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  house," 
she  says,  bending  over  the  flowers. 

"  But  you  must  be  content  with  a  passing 
glimpse  to-day,"  he  laughs ;  "  your  mother 
said  I  was  only  to  have  you  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  you  have  a  good  deal  to  see  in  the 
time.  I  hope  you  will  be  equally  well 
pleased  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  pretty  room." 

As  he  speaks,  he  throws  open  the  drawing 
room,  and  Ethel  goes  into  a  beautifully  ap- 
pointed, delicate-hued  apartment,  in  which 
everything  is  luxurious  and  beautiful. 

"  Luxurious  and  beautiful,  but  a  little  over- 
crowded," her  first  impression.  For  Ethel's 
taste  is  very  pure,  and  she  has  a  predilection 
for  perfect  outlines  being  allowed  to  stand  out 
and  be  seen. 

Now,  in  this  room,  there  are  many  ex- 
quisite   little    statues     and     statuettes,    and 
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several  grand  bronzes.  But  they  are  marred, 
many  of  them,  by  being  put  to  stand  on  the 
tables  that  are  thickly  strewn  with  all  kinds 
of  coloured  glass  vases,  and  baskets,  and 
flagons.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  china,  too, 
beautiful  china  of  its  order,  and  admirably 
mounted,  a  great  deal  of  it,  on  plush  and 
velvet  brackets.  But  its  order  is  modern, 
and  Ethel's  taste  has  been  reared  and  fed 
upon  genuine  antique  pottery  and  porcelain. 

The  window  and  fire  curtains,  and  all  the 
upholstery  in  the  room,  is  of  a  rarely  toned 
olive-green  Oriental  silk,  and  this  is  all  that 
she  can  desire.  She  says  so,  warmly,  and 
then  adds,  deprecatingly  (  for  though  he 
keeps  on  asking  for  her  opinion,  she  half 
fears  to  give  it ) : 

"  But  there  are  too  many  little  things  about, 
Walter :  this  sweet  little  marble  Clvtie  ouo-ht 
to  stand  far  apart  from  all  these  prettinesses 
in  Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  Venetian  glass." 

"  So  I  do,  but  not  when  it  casts  a  reflection 
on   Clyde's  brow  and  shoulder ;   may  I   put 
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her  on  a  little  stand  by  herself?  she  shall 
have  a  pedestal  when  I  come  here." 

"  Every  alteration  you  make  I  shall  delight 
in,  for  it  will  assuredly  be  for  the  better,"  he 
tells  her ;  and  then  he  remembers  the  chief 
(avowed)  object  of  her  visit,  and  sends  for 
his  sister. 

Miss  Gifford  comes  in  after  an  ominous 
delay,  in  mourning  so  intensely  black  that 
it  seems  to  shadow  the  sunbeams  that  are 
flooding  the  room.  Her  crape  is  so  deeply 
indented  and  stiff  that  it  appears  to  rasp  the 
atmosphere  as  she  passes  along,  and  her  face 
is  full  of  lamentation  and  woe. 

She  gives  her  hand,  in  a  straight,  frigid 
line,  to  Ethel,  and  bids  the  girl  good-morning 
in  a  depressing  monotone,  that  almost  upsets 
Ethel's  good  resolution  as  to  not  being 
chilled. 

"  1  have  come  to  ask  you  to  take  me  for 
your  sister,  heartily,"  Ethel  says,  clinging  to 
the  ungracious,  frigid  hand. 

Miss.  Gifford  colours  up  to  her  nose,  the 
tears  rush   into  her  eyes,   not  with  anything 
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like  emotion  engendered  by  Ethel's  appeal, 
but  with  angry,  jealous,  loving  remembrance 
of  Lily.  It  is  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to 
say  "  I  have  had  one  sister  and  lost  her,  I 
-can  never  have  another."  But  her  brother's 
<eyes  are  upon  her,  and  she  restrains  herself. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  find  this  room  cold,"  is  all 
Mabel  can  bring  herself  to  say,  with  awkward 
politeness ;    and    when   Ethel    says,   hastily — 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all ;  we  walked  over  rather 
fast,"  Miss  Giffor     adds  : 

"  I  rarely  have  a  fire  in  this  room,  now  ! 
Fires  spoil  good  furniture  dreadfully,  and  it 
would  nearly  break  my  heart  to  see  stain,  or 
soil,  or  change  in  anything  in  this  room." 
Then  she  looks  round  the  apartment  keenly, 
and  her  eye  lights  upon  the  Clytie  in  its 
changed  position. 

"  Walter,"  she  says,  getting  red  again,  and 
speaking  with  great  agitation,  "  do  you  see 
what  one  of  the  servants  has  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  do?  Actually  to  move  that 
bust." 

She    pounces  upon   the    beautiful   bone   of 
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contention  as  she  speaks,  and  is  about  to 
move  it  back  to  its  place  among  the  litter  of 
pretty  trifles  on  the  little  table,  when  Walter 
interposes — 

"  Leave  it  where  it  is,  Mabel,  my  dear ; 
it  looks  far  better  isolated  and  clearly  out- 
lined." 

"  It's  proper  place  is  here"  Miss  Gifford 
says,  with  snappish  emphasis,  putting  poor 
Clytie  down  with  a  bump.  "  I  shall  find  out 
which  of  the  maids  has  had  the  insolence  to 
touch   and   displace " 

"  I  moved  the  Clytie,"  Ethel  interrupts. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  doing  so  has  dis- 
pleased you.  Walter,  you  shouldn't  have 
allowed  me  to  do  anything  your  sister 
wouldn't  like — if  you  knew." 

"My  sister  draws  the  line  between  what  ser- 
vants do,  and  what  you,  who  will  soon  be  the 
mistress  here,  may  do,"  he  says,  injudiciously, 
and  while  Ethel  looks  general  generous 
forgiveness  of  everything,  Miss  Gifford  infuses 
as  much  iron  as  she  can  into  her  manner  and 
her  resolution,  not    to    be   won    over    to    the 
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cause  of  this  brilliant  young  pretender  to 
Lily's    throne. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  authorise  Miss  Heather- 
ley  in  upsetting  the  furniture  and  altering  the 
arrangement  of  ornaments,  you  must  do  as 
you  please,  Walter,"  she  says,  in  an  injured 
tone  ;  4<  but  I  hold  certain  things  very  sacred, 
as  I  thought  you  knew,  and  I  am  not  one  to 
change   nor   to  forget." 

"I  think  we  will  go  and  look  at  some  of 
the  other  rooms,"  the  young  widower  says, 
quickly,  in  order  to  cover  his  embarrassment. 
"  Will  you  be  our  pioneer,  Mabel  ?  You  can 
tell  Ethel  more  about  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  what  may  be  needed  in  them, 
than  I   can.' 

"  I  should  scarcely  think  that  any  person, 
however  difficult  that  person  may  be  to 
please,  can  find  anything  4  wanting '  in  any 
part  of  this  house,"  Miss  Gifford  replies, 
solemnly.  "  Fully  and  beautifully  furnished, 
I  should  call  it ;  then,  of  course,  I'm  nobody 
and  know  nothing,  and  other  people  may 
think  differently  to  me." 
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Ethel  feels  her  lips  quivering  with  restrained 
impatience  (it  scarcely  amounts  to  wrath),  as 
she  listens  to  this  tirade.  But  she  reminds 
herself  of  Walter,  and  resolves  to  bear  and 
forbear. 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  show  me  the  house.  It  is  your  home, 
and  I  am  only  a  visitor,  and  I  couldn't  feel 
comfortable,  or  as  if  1  half  enjoyed  it,  if  I 
prowled    over    it   without  you  ;    do  come." 

Miss  Gifford  grudgingly  assents  at  this,  and 
leads  the  way  through  a  dining-room  abound- 
ing in  richly  carved,  genuine,  old  black  oak, 
and  through  a  variety  of  well-appointed  bed- 
rooms. At  the  door  of  one  of  these  latter, 
Mabel  pauses,  draws  out  a  key,  and  handing  it 
to  her  brother,  says  : — 

"  You  may  be  able  to  show  Miss  Heath erley 
this  room  ?  I  can't,"  and  as  Walter  unlocks 
the  door,  and  they  step  into  a  temple  hung 
with  pale  pink  silk  and  lace,  Ethel  under- 
stands that  she  is  in  the  chamber  of  her  late 
rival. 

It  is  a  pink  with  which  no  one  can  quarrel, 
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and  the  lace  that  trims  the  coverlet  and 
pillows  is  real  and  good.  But  there  is  too 
much  "  silken  splendour,"  too  much  luxury 
supplementing  the  comfort,  for  it  to  com- 
mend itself  to  Ethel's  taste.  The  ebony 
and  ivory  furniture  has  groups  of  lilies  in 
alabaster  introduced  as  ornaments  here  and 
there.  The  fireplace  is  curtained  with  pink 
silk,  on  which  are  worked  lilies.  Lilies  are 
painted  in  freehand  on  the  panels  of  the  door. 
In  fact,  the  whole  room  is  redolent  of  the 
name  of  the  poor,  dead  woman,  whom  it 
typifies,  and  Ethel  longs  to  get  out  into  ruder 
scenes  and  a  rougher  air. 

"  It  looks  like  the  bed-chamber  of  a 
princess,  it  is  too  refined  for  me,"  Ethel  says, 
as  they  come  out  into  the  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  Alabel  is   awaiting   them. 

"  Xot  too  '  refined,'  but  too  fanciful.  I 
agree  with  you  there,  Ethel ;  the  bedroom 
of  the  wife  and  mother  should  be  a  place 
where  her  children  may  come  and  tumble  and 
scramble,  and  make  merry  without  fear  of 
doing  a  dreadful  work  of  destruction ;    you 
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shall  choose  your  own  room,  and  own  furni- 
ture ;  and  now  I  must  take  you  home  ;  your 
time  is  up,  and  Mrs.  Templet  on  will  be 
impatient." 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  "  Ethel  asks  of  her 
lover's   sister,   as   they  are  parting. 

"  I'm  not  a  kissing  woman,"  Mabel  says, 
holding  her  unattractive  head  very  high  in 
the  air.  "  A  kiss  with  me  means  a  great 
deal,   and  I   don't  give  it  to   many." 

Then  Ethel  hastily  turns  away,  and  walks 
out,  before  Walter,  into  the  court-yard, 
frowning    a   little. 

"  Walter,  I  suppose  my  temper  is  bad, 
but ! — she  is   very   trying." 

"  Your  temper  is  angelic,  and  you  have 
been  very  tolerant ;  poor  Mab  is  enough  to 
try  the  temper  of  the  most  tolerant  angel,  in 
the  mood   she  was  in  to-day." 

''Will   she   ever  like   me,  Walter?" 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"  I  can't  tell,  dear  ;  she  is  the  most  tena- 
cious woman,  as  far  as  her  likes  and  dislikes 
are    concerned,    that    I    ever    met   with ;  but 
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the  doubt  mustn't  trouble  you  ;  it  will  not 
be   your  fault  that   she  won't   like  you." 

"But  if  it  isn't  my  fault,  it  will  be  my 
misfortune,  as  she  will  live  with  us.' 

"  She  will  not  live  with  us,  if  she  can't 
like   you." 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,  or  feel  it,  Walter," 
she  cries,  half-frightened.  "  She  was  brought 
to  your  house  by  your  wife's  wish — I've 
always  heard  that,  Walter ;  and  she  wor- 
shipped your  wife — I've  heard  that,  too ; 
I  can't  be  the  one  to  displace  her  ;  whatever 
comes,  if  I  am  to  know  happiness  as  your 
wife,  your  sister  must  remain." 

"  Her  good  sense,  if  she  has  any,  will  show 
her  that  she  can't  remain  if  she  is  antago- 
nistic to  you,"  he  replies,  and  then,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  he  begs  that  "Ethel 
will  dismiss  the  unimportant  matter  from 
her  mind,  and  not  worry  either  herself  or 
him   about  it  any  more ! " 

But  Ethel,  though  she  is  not  at  all  disposed 
to  magnify  trifles,  is  quite  aware  that  this 
seemingly    unimportant,    because    powerless, 
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antagonism,  may  affect  her  domestic  peace 
very  seriously  in  the  future. 

"  Mother  won't  stand  that  tacitly  aggres- 
sive manner  of  hers  for  an  instant,"  the 
girl  tells  herself  prophetically ;  "  if  Mabel 
GifFord  ever  lets  mother  see  that  she  thinks 
her  brother  had  better  not  have  married 
me,  mother  will  resent  it  cuttingly,  and 
there  will  be  awful  work  ;  yet  all  the  same, 
I  can't  help  admiring  Mabel's  sturdy  loyalty ; 
only  she  might  go  on  loving  the  dead  without 
trying  to  sting  the  living." 

Mrs.  Temple  ton  is  ready  for  her  daily 
drive  by  the  time  Ethel  gets  home,  and  the 
girl  sees  at  once  that  something  has  dis- 
composed  her  mother. 

"  Have  you  had  luncheon,  Ethel,  or  are 
you  ready  to  go  with  me  ?  "  she  asks,  meet- 
ing Ethel  in  the  hall.  "  I  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, as  you  stayed  away  so  long,  that  you 
were  lunching  with  your  new  friend  Miss 
GifFord." 

"  No ;  I've  had  no  luncheon,  but  I  don't  want 
any,  and  I  am    quite  ready  to  go  with  you, 
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mother,"  Ethel  says,  hastily,  hoping  to  avert 
any  further  converse  on  the  difficult  and 
dangerous   subject    of  Walter's  sister. 

"  Was  your  tour  of  inspection  satis- 
factory ?  " 

"Perfectly;  the  house  is  delightful  in 
every  way." 

"  Nothing  to  supply  nor  to  renovate  ?  ': 
"  Nothing  ;    only    a    few     superfluities     to 
weed  out,"    Ethel  says,    laughing,  as  she  re- 
calls the  litter-covered  table  on  which  Clytie 
stands. 

"  Mrs.  Walter  GnTord  was  a  lovely 
creature,  and  I  should  think  had  o-ood 
taste,"  says  Mrs.  Templeton  ;  "  but  the  house 
has  undergone  some  transformations  I  sus- 
pect  since  her  time,  under  the  regime  of 
that  extremely  ungainly  person,  his  sister." 

"  She  is  ungainly,"  Ethel  admits. 

"  Oh,  shockingly,  quite  shockingly  so ! " 
Mrs.  Templeton  says,  with  a  shudder.  "  And 
on  the  one  occasion  of  my  seeing  her  she 
was  hot  into  the  bargain ;  hot  and  dusty, 
and  flustered,   and  her  gloves  didn't  fit   her, 
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and  she  had  white  stockings  on ;  I  can't 
tell  you  how  the  mere  thought  of  her  affects 
me  still.  I  am  afraid  if  ever  I  am  ill  and 
feverish  that  she  will  be  a  nightmare  to 
me. 

"  I  don't  think  her  encouraging  by  any 
means,"  Ethel  admits  ;  "  but  I  am  not  going 
to  let  myself  be  prejudiced  against  her  on 
account  of  her  appearance  being  unpre- 
possessing generally,  and  specially  to  one 
hot  summer  day  when  you  happened  to  see 
her  dusty  and  flustered,  in  ill-fitting  gloves 
and  white  stockings." 

"  But,  dear  Ethel,  you  must  allow  that 
gloves  can  be  found  to  fit  even  such  hands 
as  hers,  and  black  stockings  are  as  cheap 
as  white  ones.  Now  tell  me  what  I  shall 
order  for  your  travelling  dress  when  we  go 
to   Ireland   in  June." 

"  To  Ireland  in  June ! "  Ethel  repeats,  in 
amazement. 

"  Yes  ;  why  echo  my  words  ;  echoes  never 
amuse  me  or  interest  me  in  the  least.  I've 
been    with     people     sometimes      who     have 
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dragged  me  half  way  up  or  down  a  pre- 
cipice in  order  that  I  may  hear  them  shout 
something    silly,    and    the    mountains    repeat 

the  last  syllable  or  two " 

"  But  about  Ireland,  mother ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  '  our  going  to  Ireland  in 
Jane  ? ' " 

i;I  am  never  mystical,"  Mrs.  Templeton 
says,  complacently.  "  I  mean  always  exactly 
what  I  say  ;  we  are  going  to  Ireland  in  June 
to   pay    a   visit    to    Lord     Monkstown,    and 

you " 

"  By  that  time  I  hope  I  shall  be  married," 
Ethel  says,  blushing  scarlet.  "  Walter  wants 
to  have  our  wedding  about  the  middle  of 
May.  He  has  some  cases  coming  on  in  June 
that  he  must  be  back  for." 
Mrs.  Templeton  shudders. 
"  What  a  dreadful  occupation  to  pursue, 
where  you  have  to  calculate  your  own 
pleasures  so  that  you  may  fit  in  with  the 
sufferings    of  others." 

"  That's  not  a  fair  or   reasonable    way  of 
putting  it,  mother." 
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"  Dear  child,  I'm  a  mere  creature  of  im- 
pulse, who  speaks  from  feelings  not  from 
reason.  You  must  not  become  so  scientific 
and  professional  all  at  once  as  to  wish  to 
rob  me  of  all  heart,  and  turn  me  into  a 
mere  '  reasonable '  machine  ;  that's  one  of 
the  drawbacks  to  Mr.  GifFord's  profession ; 
it  gradually  deadens  all  finer  feeling.  Doctors 
soon  cease  to  regard  their  fellow  creatures 
as  fellow  creatures,  and  speak  of  them  as 
'  cases,'  and  in  time  doctor's  wives  do  the 
same.  Oh,  I  know  I'm  right,  Ethel,  for  I 
heard  it  said  at  a  very  clever  lecture  Lady 
St.   Just  dragged  me  to   one   night." 

"  You're  overstating  the  case,  and  arguing 
as  if  all  medical  men  were  vivisectionists ;  ': 
Ethel  laughs,  for  her  mother's  rambling 
charge  against  Walter's  profession  does  not 
affect  her  much.  But  what  does  distress  her 
is,  that  her  mother  is  evidently  wavering  in 
her  own  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  her 
(Ethel's)  marriage  with  Walter. 

"  She's  dreaming  the  Monkstown  dream 
again,  I  feel  sure,"  Ethel  tells  herself,  and  so, 
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to  save  fruitless  delays  and  give  no  time  for 
any  new  obstacle  to  arise,  she  writes  to 
Walter  when  she  gets  home. 

"I  said  this  morning  that  I  thought  the 
middle  of  May  too  soon  ;  but  since  I  saw  you 
I  have  heard  that  mother's  plans  involve  ray 
going  to  Ireland  with  her  in  June  if  I  am  not 
married  before,  therefore  I  agree  with  your 
wishes,  and  shall  be  glad  when  evervthino- 
is  settled,  and  no  further  alterations  can  be 
made  for  us." 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  April  when  she 
writes  this,  and,  wishing  to  be  quite  open  and 
honest  with  his  sister,  he  tells  her  at  once 
that  in  a  month  he  hopes  to  make  Ethel 
his  wife. 

Then  Mabel  lifts  up  her  voice  and  weeps, 
and  says  that  she  "  Knows  well  that  this 
scandalous  work  is  all  the  doing  of  that 
nasty  manoeuvring,  match-making  woman, 
the  Bishop's  wife." 

So  Walter's  home  is  not  made  a  happy  one 
for  him  through  the  intense  affection,  fidelity, 
and  rectitude  of  his   sister.     And  Mrs.   Tern- 
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pleton  gets  bitter  censure  for  a  course  of 
conduct  which  she  is  not  pursuing,  and  is 
reviled  for  entertaining  hopes  and  wishes 
which  have  no  place  in  her  mind  ! 


CHAPTER     VI. 

A    CURIOUS    MIXTURE. 

fERY  little  has  been  heard  lately  about 
Mrs.  Templeton's  difficulties,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Bishop  has 
taken  his  wife's  liabilities  upon  himself,  and 
has  proclaimed  a  system  of  retrenchment, 
whereby  he  intends  to  free  himself  from 
them. 

Now,  the  Bishop  of  Allerton  Towers  is 
largely  endowed  with  a  variety  of  good  and 
admirable  qualities,  but  amongst  these  is  not 
to  be  found  that  excellent  one  of  doing  that 
which  he  threatens  to  do,  promptly.  He 
defers,  he  hesitates,  he  procrastinates,  and 
while  he  is  doing  these  things,  the  rest  of  his 
household — more  especially  his  fascinating 
wife — gang  their  gait  as   usual. 

Now  it    is  told,   on  good    authority,    that 

VOL.  III.  H 
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when  the  Bishop  was  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  incurred 
heavy  debts,  and  that  it  would  devolve  upon 
him  to  pay  them,  that  his  lordship  registered 
some  startling,  even  appalling  resolutions ! 
He  would  "  cut  down  his  establishment 
without  delay,"  he  avowed,  and  he  put  it  on 
record  that  "  his  horses  should  go  at  once." 
Now  this  alarming  crisis  came  about  before 
Fanny's  engagement  even  to  the  late  Lord 
Monkstown.  And  now,  though  weeks,  months 
indeed  have  elapsed,  though  Fanny  has,  in 
the  interim,  become  a  wife,  and  is  now  a  well- 
dowered  widow,  the  Bishop's  establishment 
flourishes,  as  of  old,  in  an  unpruned  con- 
dition ;  and  the  same  number  of  horses,  as 
heretofore,  still  stamp  in  the  Bishop's  stable, 
and  eat  the  Bishop's  corn,  and  complacently 
carry  the  Bishop  about  withersoever  he  wants 
to  go.  Yet,  daily,  he  denounces  them  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  coachman,  grooms, 
harness,  saddlery,  and  the  like,  as  idle., 
wasteful,  wicked,  not  to  say  unnecessary 
extravagances,  and  on  the  daily  denunciation 
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follows  the  declaration  that  he  will  get  rid 
of  them  without  delay. 

Now  the  Bishop's  weakness  comes  to  the 
fore  in  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  well- 
founded  abhorrence  of  ill-judged  extrava- 
gance, and  in  spite  also,  of  his  firmly  (not  to 
say  fiercely)  expressed  determination  to  cut 
down  and  uproot  it,  he  supinely  permits  the 
steed  still  to  stand  in  the  stalls,  and  does  not 
lop  off  one  twig  that  he  avows  to  be  super- 
fluous from  his  household  tree. 

Contemporaneously,  Mrs.  Templeton's  tact 
and  strength  comes  to  the  fore,  and  takes 
advantage,  that  is  to  a  certain  degree  justifi- 
able, of  this  infirmity  of  purpose. 

A  feebler  woman  would  fret  and  feebly 
argue  against  "  the  need  of  it,"  when  he 
proposes  to  do  these  doughty  deeds  of  re- 
trenchment. A  more  sensitive  woman  would 
suffer,  and  shun  the  topic.  A  prouder  woman 
would  whirl  him  and  his  weak  intentions  out 
of  her  way — and  go  on  that  way,  without  aid 
from  him  and  his  horses,  for  the  future.     Mrs. 

Templeton  does  neither  of  these  things.     She 

h2 
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just  listens  to  what  he  says ;  flatters  him  into 
the  belief  that  she  thinks  he  is  "  perfectly 
right,"  and  goes  on  giving  horses,  coachman, 
and  grooms  all  the  work  she  can  get  out  of 
them,  all  the  while,  And  this  work  is  not 
trifling  or  light  by  any  means. 

"  I  have  an  instinct  against  idleness,"  the 
vivacious  lady  says,  when  any  one  ventures 
to  make  any  comment  on  that  system  of 
perpetual  motion  which  has  pervaded  the 
Palace  since  she  hoisted  her  flag  over  it ;  "I 
have  an  instinct  against  idleness:  'Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do/ 
we  are  told,"  she  quotes  quite  solemnly  ;  and 
then  she  goes  on  to  apply  her  quotation  to 
the  horses. 

"They  would  grow  quite  unbecomingly  fat 
if  I  didn't  use  them  constantly,  for,  I  ask,  is 
such  work  as  the  Bishop  would  give  them  at 
all  in  proportion  to  their  number  or  to  the 
corn  they  eat  ?  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
keep  those  horses  from  the  snare  of  idleness." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Bishop's  carriages  and 
liveries  are  seen  everywhere  within  a  radius 
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of  twenty  miles  whenever  anything  is  going 
on.  Mrs.  Templeton  patronizes  everything 
with  her  presence,  and  most  things  with  her 
purse.  "It  is  her  duty  to  do  this,"  she  tells 
the  Bishop,  when  he  remonstrates  with  her 
sometimes  on  "  her  restless  pursuit  of  the 
gaieties  of  this  world,"  as  he  calls  it. 

When  the  household  has  subsided  from 
its  high-pressure  excitement,  after  the  Mar- 
quis of  Monkstown's  death,  into  its  normal 
calm ;  when  the  widowed  marchioness  has 
gone  off  to  Boyne  Gate,  there  to  set  up  the 
state  of  life  to  attain  which,  she  has  gone 
through  such  a  sharp  ordeal ;  when,  in  fact, 
things  have  resumed  their  ordinary  routine, 
the  Bishop  does  begin  to  hope  that  some  of 
those  visions  of  domestic  felicity  skilfully 
shadowed  forth  by  his  wife  before  their 
marriage    may    be    realised. 

Xow  the  Bishop  loves  politics,  and  dearly 
does  he  love  to  see  anything  going  wrong 
under  a  Liberal  Government.  He  says  he 
"  laments  and  bewails  the  effete  and  tem- 
porising    measures "    which    have     bred    re- 
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bellion,  in  South  Africa,  and  rebellion, 
rapine,  murder,  anarchy,  and  ghastly 
confusion  altogether  in  Ireland.  But  in 
reality,  as  these  measures  which  he  con- 
demns are  the  measures  of  a  government  to 
which  he  is  traditionally  opposed,  he  does 
gloat  over  every  detail  of  mismanagement 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  the  press 
can  supply    him  with. 

Above  all  he  likes  to  have  these  details 
read  to  him  by  someone  who  is  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
troubled by  strong  views  on  the  subject, 
especially  if  those  views  are  opposed  to  his 
own  (as  is  the  case,  most  unfortunately, 
with  his  new  private  chaplain).  The  Bishop 
likes  pauses  in  the  reading  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  day,  in  order  that  he  may 
exercise  himself  in  the  saying  of  those  right 
and  unanswerable  things  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  say  in  "  another  place." 
And  this  combined  post  of  reader  and 
listener   he  likes  to  see  filled  by  his  wife. 

But  Mrs.   Templeton,  though  she  manages 
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to  iniform  herself  on  every  public  question  of 
the  day,  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  talk  ably 
and  freely  about  it,  does  dislike  few  things 
more  on  earth  than  being  made  to  sit  still 
and  wade  through  wearisome  columns  of 
invective,  irresolution,  and  shifting  of  the 
blame  from  one  pair  of  shoulders  to  another. 
The  debates  are  deadly  dull,  unless  one  or 
two  of  the  great  leaders,  on  either  side,  are 
speaking.  So  it  happens  that  whenever  the 
Bishop  is  peculiarly  bent  on  hearing  any 
special  article,  letter  from  our  own  corres- 
pondent in  Eumtifoo,  or  elsewhere,  or  debate 
read  by  her,  in  order  that  he  may  air  his 
sentiments  thereon  at  prosy  length,  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  not  willing. 

And  "  when"  she  will  not,  "  then  "  she  will 
not ;  and  not  all  the  Bishop's  hints,  requests, 

entreaties,     com no  !      never    let     it    be 

said  that  the  Bishop  of  Allerton  Towers 
derogated  so  far  from  his  own  dignity  as  to 
lay  a  "  command"  upon  his  wife  which  she 
disregarded — can  bring  her  into  that  cosy 
library    for  the    long   hours'   reading    which 
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she  once  professed  to  yearn  for.  She  does 
quite  the  reverse  of  yearn  for  it  now.  She 
recoils  and  retires  from  the  reality,  and 
laughingly  tells  the  Bishop  that  it  was  not 
in  the  marriage  service  that  she  should  do 
the  work  of  either  reader  or  amanuensis. 

"  Besides,"  she  says,  "  you  men,  when  you 
get  preferment,  are  too  apt  to  get  fat  and 
well-liking,  and  out  of  condition  for  work, 
if  everything  that  you  ought  to  do  for  your- 
selves is  done  for  you  ;  it  is  clearly  your 
duty  to  keep  yourself  posted  up  in  the 
topics  of  the  day  ;  your  sight  is  as  good  as 
mine.  Why  should  I  waste  my  time  in 
reading  aloud  to  you,  when  you  can  quite 
as  well  read  for  yourself;  and  while  you're 
doing  that,  I  can  be  doing  something  else. 

"  What  you  will  be  doing  will  probably 
not  come  under  the  head  of  useful  employ- 
ment," he  pretests.  i 

"How  very  wrong  of  you  to  throw  cold 
water  on  my  charity  and  courtesy,  when  we 
are  specially  ordered  to  be  both  charitable 
and  courteous.     One  of   my  missions  to-day 
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is  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  '  Fine  Art 
Gallery,'  at  Belderton ;  half  the  pictures  in  it 
are  painted  by  the  rector,  Mr.  Hasket,  the 
other  half  by  his  wife,  and  the  proceeds,  if 
there  are  any,  are  to  go  to  the  organ  fund ; 
it  is  charity  on  my  part  to  go  and  buy  some 
of  these  pictures,  for  I  know  I  shan't  like 
them.  The  rest  of  the  day  will  be  given  to 
courtesy.  People  who  call  on  me  like  to  be 
called  on  in  return." 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  a  portion 
of  your  day  were  given  to  duty,"  the  Bishop 
says,  for  he  has  gleaned  what  is  in  the  papers 
to-day,  and  he  feels  it  in  him  to  say  many 
excellent  and  well-turned  sentences  on  divers 
subjects. 

He  is  not  fretted  and  harassed  now  by 
money  matters,  as  he  was  a  while  ago — 
though  he  does  still  darkly  deliver  himself  of 
retrenchment  sentiments  whenever  he  is  put 
out — for  Fanny  is  not  only  quite'  off  his 
hands,  but  is  displaying  a  generous  spirit, 
which  he  never  expected  to  meet  with  in  her. 
The   truth  is   that  the   widowed   marchioness 
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knows  very  well  that  she  would  never  have 
come  to  this  high  estate  had  it  not  been  for 
the  decided  action  taken  by  her  step-mother 
on  the  dramatic  occasion,  and  the  gratitude 
which  Fanny  really  feels  for  the  possession 
of  the  great  good  things  which  are  hers 
finds  expression  in  a  generosity  that  is  as 
welcome  as  it  is  unlooked-for  by  Mrs. 
Templeton. 

But  still,  though  the  debts  of  the  past 
cease  to  burden  him,  the  Bishop  is  sore 
perplexed  as  to  how  he  may  most  effica- 
ciously control  his  wife,  and  save  her  from 
running  into  extravagancies  for  the  future. 
All  Mrs.  Templeton's  tastes  are  so  refined 
and  cultivated,  that  it  seems  a  selfish  and 
shameful  thing  not  to  gratify  them ;  at  the 
same  time  he  knows  that  he  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  do  this,  nor  has  he  the 
eloquence  and  courage  to  say  her  "  nay " 
distinctly  and  definitely. 

"If  you  would  be  reasonable  and  listen 
to  me,  we  might  discuss  things  calmly  and 
pleasantly,  and  make  up  our  minds  together 
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as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do,"  he  says  to  her  sometimes, 
and  she  gaily  replies — 

"  My  dear,  that  is  exactly  what  you  can't 
do !  It's  not  in  your  nature  to  discuss  any 
question  calmly  and  pleasantly ;  you  always 
will  fuss  and  fidget  and  kifuffle  over  the 
veriest  trifles,  and  then  my  patience  gets 
exhausted  and  I  can't  combat  you." 

"  You  use  most  extraordinary  expressions," 
he  says,  in  a  deeply  huffed  tone.  "  '  Kifuffle  ' 
is  a  word  which  I  have  never  met  with  in 
any  language  or  any  idiom,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  have  mushroom  slant*  used  by  you 
in  describing  my  actions." 

44  It  does  describe  your  way  of  doing 
things  so  perfectly,"  she  says,  slowly  shaking 
her  head  at  him.  "  I  wish,  oh  !  how  heartily 
I  wish,  you  would  take  things  as  they  come 
and  go  composedly,  and  never  '  kifuffle ;  ' 
but  you  can't  help  it,  I  suppose  ;  it's  your 
cross  to  be  in  a  perpetual  fume,  and  it's 
mine  to  have  to  see  you  in  it." 

"  You  can  be  as  exasperating  as  Providence 
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ever  permitted  a  woman  to  be,"  he  says ;  and 
she  answers — 

"  Ah  !  you  little  know  what  I  could  be  if  I 
gave  the  reins  to  my  feelings  sometimes,  when 
you  exert  your  prerogative  a  little  too  far." 

Now  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  not  only  ill-judged,  but  is 
positively  fool-hardy  in  saying  this,  for  it  is 
almost  flinging  down  the  glove  and  daring 
him  to  mortal  combat.  The  Bishop  is  great 
and  good,  of  course ;  but  he  is  but  flesh,  and 
flesh  is  weak.  It  is  borne  in  upon  him 
strongly  that  he  must  conquer  this  woman, 
who  is  his  wife,  at  once,  or  be  content 
henceforth  to  take  the  second  place  in 
the    diocese. 

4k  To  bring  things  to  a  point,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  any  more  idle  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions, I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  my  desire 
that  you  neither  make  any  purchases  at  this 
sale  of  pictures,  nor  show  yourself  there  ; "  he 
says,  severely,  for  he  feels  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  begin  ruling  his  wife 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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4;  But  I  have  promised  to  go,  and  I  have 
promised  that  my  daughter  shall  go  with  me, 
and  play  her  violin  at  the  concert  which  the 
good  rector  and  his  wife  have  got  up  for  the 
afternoon,"  she  replies,  opening  her  eyes  wide 
with  amazement,  for  the  spectacle  of  her 
Bishop  in  an  attitude  of  serious  opposition 
to    her  wishes  is  a  novel   one   to   her. 

"  Then  you  must  break  your  promise,  you 
must   ask  to  be  excused." 

"  Break  my  promise  to  gratify  your  whim!*' 
she  says,  with  fierce  indignation  ;  "  I  shall  not 
do  it !  nor" — she  adds,  with  a  still  finer  stroke 
— "  nor  shall  I  ever  let  it  be  known,  too,  that 
you  counselled  me  to  do  it." 

With  this  she  leaves  him  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, which  are  desperately  unpleasant.  For 
he  not  only  fears  that  she  will  expend  sums 
which  his  purse  can  ill  afford,  on  pictures 
which  his  knowledge  of  art  will  forbid  him  to 
hang  in  the  Palace,  but  he  a] so  dreads  that 
she  will  tell  everybody  that  he  has  ordered 
her  not  to  do  it,  and  that  he  will  be  held  in 
mean  account  in    consequence. 
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The  Belderton  Eectory  is  as  pretty  as  any 
rectory  can  be,  and  its  grounds,  though  not 
very  extensive,  are  cleverly  laid  out  so  as  to 
give  an  impression  of  space,  and  capitally 
kept.  The  fine-art  exhibition  is  held  in  a 
long  studio  or  gallery,  that  has  been  construc- 
ted with  much  good  management  and  a  very 
excellent  effect  on  the  top  of  the  stables  and 
coach-house.  Artistic  taste,  and  a  power  of 
utilising  all  the  materials  at  hand,  are  evident 
in  all  the  arrangements,  and  Mrs.  Templeton 
feels  justified  to  herself  for  half-an-hour  in 
having  struck  a  blow  to  come  to  so  well- 
organised  an  entertainment,  which  is  being 
held   to  further  such   a  laudable   end. 

But  after  that  brief  first  half-hour,  things 
look  a  little  different,  and  she  begins  to  ask 
herself,  "  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? " 
The  people  who  flock  into  the  Belderton 
Eectory  grounds  and  pervade  the  fine- art 
gallery,  are  well-to-do  middle-class  farmers 
and  tradesmen  chiefly,  and  the  few  exceptions 
are  chance  visitors  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
tourists.     There  are  no  county  people  present 
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to-day,  for  these  latter  know  that  Mr.  Hasket's 
cordial  invitation  to  all  and  sundry  to  come 
and  be  elevated  and  improved  at  his  fine-art 
exhibition,  means  that  he  expects  that  they 
will  evince  their  gratitude  by  purchasing  his 
pictures.  Accordingly,  the  upper  ten  of  the 
locality  stay  away,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  finds 
herself  in  strange  waters,  as  it  were. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Hasket  does  not  exhibit  the 
sweet,  commendable,  humble  gratitude  for  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop's  wife  which  that  lady 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her  heart  has 
expected  Mrs.  Hasket  to  feel.  Altogether 
Mrs.  Templeton  is  conscious  of  having  made 
a  valiant  fight  for  next  to  nothing,  and  her 
disappointment  makes  her  as  vindictive  as  it 
is  in  her  amiable  nature  to  be. 

"  I  won't  buy  a  single  picture,"  she  says  to 
Ethel ;  "  they're  rather  tea-trayey,  every  one 
of  them  ;  but  I  would  have  been  a  purchaser 
if  Mrs.  Hasket  had  shown  me  a  little  more 
civility." 

"My  dear  mother,  poor  Mrs.  Hasket  has 
three  children  ill  with  bronchitis,  yet  she  is 
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obliged  to  leave  them  because  she  stands 
committed  to  doing  her  best  to  make  things 
go  off  well  to-day,"  Ethel  says,  deprecatingly. 

"  Til  go  and  attend  to  the  children  ;  tell 
her  I'm  gone  up  to  the  nursery,"  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton  cries,  all  that  is  best  in  her  coming  to 
the  fore  at  once,  at  the  sound  of  suffering 
which  she  may  be  able  to  relieve.  So  for 
several  hours  the  Bishop's  wife  devotes  her- 
self to  the  task  of  soothing,  serving,  and 
entertaining,  three  poor  suffering,  querulous 
children,  and  the  visitors  in  the  grounds  and 
the  fine-art  gallery  remark  upon  her  absence, 
and  say  to  one  another  she  is  so  proud,  and 
stuck-up,  and  altogether  unlike  what  it 
behoves  a  Bishop's  wife  to  be,  that  she  has 
taken  herself  off  as  if  they  were  not  good 
enough  for  her  to  consort  with,  forsooth! 

While  they  are  pecking  at  her  she  is  very 
happy,  for  the  children  find  her  companion- 
ship very  agreeable,  and  she  hints  at  chocolate 
creams  and  unlimited  almond  rock  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Gifford,  coming  in  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  finds  his  little  patients  play- 
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ing  horses  with  his  future  mother-in-law;  and 
at  the  sight  promptly  forgives  all  her  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  against  himself. 

"  You  have  done  these  children  more  good 
than  all  my  medicine,"  he  says,  cheerily. 

"  I've  amused  them,  that's  all ;  and 
doesn't  it  prove  that  '  amusement '  is  an 
element  that  ought  to  be  more  seriously 
studied  and  aimed  at  than  it  is  in  our 
country — social  system  ;  1  say,  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  'amusing'  yourself  and  others.'' 

"  You're  the  most  charming  exponent  of 
the  art  of  gay-fooling   that  it   can  have.'' 

"  You  think  so,"  she  asks,  brightly  ;  "  eh  ! 
We  have  sympathies,  then,  you  and  I,  and 
you  will  applaud  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  the  cause  of  diversion  I  am  going  to 
take  Ethel    to   Ireland  in  June  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Templeton  !  ': 

"  But,  yes,  yes,  Mr.  Gifford,"  she  says, 
lightly,  but  she  watches  him  narrowly  the 
while. 

"  Ethel  will  not  leave  Allerton  Towers 
till  she  leaves  it  for  a  short  time  as  my  wife." 

VOL.    III.  I 
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"  You    are  very  imperious." 

"It  is  needful  to  be  so  with  you,  Belle 
dame  sans  merci"  lie  says,  with  semi- 
seriousness. 

"  I  have  said  she  shall  go  to  Monkstown." 

"  To  the  place  or  the  man  ?  " 

"  To  both ;  don't  be  an  ogre.  Ethel  is 
your  love;  don't  grudge  her  socially  to 
everyone   else." 

"  You  would  think  me  a  fool  in  your  heart 
if  I  acceded  to  your  wishes.  You  know 
what  time  and  absence  does  P  You  know 
what  they  have  done  already  for  Ethel  and 
for  me." 

"  Like  all  men  you  are  selfish.  Having 
found  a  jewel  you  want  to  wear  it,  and  let 
no  man  see  it.     Can't  you  trust  Ethel  ?  " 

"  All  the  world  over,  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Templeton,  I  can't 
trust  vou." 

"  I  must  forgive  even  that  for  Ethel's 
sake,  and  because  I  like  you.  When  you  are 
my  son-in-law  I  shall  like  you  still  more, 
and  shall  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  you.     Till 
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that  time  comes  I've  no  doubt  I  shall 
often  cross  and  vex  you  about  Ethel." 

Then  thev  S'o  out  too-ether,  for  the 
concert  is  commencing,  and  they  both 
want  to  hear  Ethel's   Caprice  on  the  violin. 

Ethel  is  applauded  to  the  echo,  encored 
and  brought  back  again  and  again,  until 
Mrs.  Templeton  comes  to  feel  that  the 
Haskets  and  their  cause  are  "  very  deserv- 
ing." Acting  on  this  impression,  she  ex- 
pends thirty  pounds  on  pictures  which  she 
can't  hang,  and  then  drives  back  despon- 
dently to   meet    her  Bishop. 
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miss  gifford's  economies. 


f»OINGr  home  that  evening  from  Belder- 
@H  ton,  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  after  a  pro- 
longed silence  : 
"  What  a  success  you  had,  Ethel ;  how 
your  playing  appeals  to  people.  If,  seeing 
such  possibilities  before  you,  if  you  will 
only  cultivate  them,  what  good  music  like 
yours  would  do  to  a  hardened  and  suffer- 
ing people." 

"  You're  not  proposing  to  yourself  that  I 
shall  take  up  my  fiddle  and  tramp  through 
Ireland,    are    you  ? "  Ethel    says,    laughing. 

"  Not  tramp  through  Ireland,  certainly : 
but  I  trust  to  see  you  giving  great  pleasure 
to  the  tenantry  and  dependents  at  Monks- 
town  on  such  occasions  as — well,  on  such 
occasions  as  such  people  do  assemble  about 
a  great  place." 
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"  In  all  probability,  I  shall  never  be  there 
to  see  them." 

"Nonsense,  Ethel,  you  will  be  there  for 
a  certainty  in  June  ;  and  after  that — well, 
the  rest  must  be  left  to   time." 

"  After  that,  if  Lord  Monkstown  asks  us 
nicely,  Walter  and  I  may  go  and  stay  with 
him  when  we  get  a  holiday.  Before  that, 
I  distinctly  shall  not  go." 

"  These  perpetual  arguments,  this  unceas- 
ing opposition,  is  very  wearing  and  painful 
to  me,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  plaintively. 
"  The  Bishop  opposing  me  in  one  direction, 
my  own  child  doing  the  same  thing  in 
another !  Ah  !  I  am  learning  by  bitter 
experience  that  a  Palace  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  dwell  in  peace." 

The  note  of  resingation  in  this  speech 
suggests  to  Ethel  that  if  she  refrains  from 
answering  it,  Mrs.  Templeton  will  probably 
drop  off  to  sleep  presently,  and  the  discussion 
will  thus  end  itself  easily  for  the  time.  By- 
and-bye,  if  it  is  renewed,  she  will  enlist  the 
Bishop    on    her    side,    and    get    him    to    aid 
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her  in  quelling  her  mother's  aspirations, 
as  regards  Monkstown,  at  once,  and  for 
ever. 

"  The  Bishop  can  be  very  masterful  and 
severe  when  he  likes,"  the  girl  tells  herself; 
"and  really  he  ought  to  exert  his  authority, 
and  stop  mother  from  trying  to  undermine 
Walter  now." 

As  far  as  she  can,  unassisted,  Ethel  has 
been  making  preparations  for  her  marriage  in 
May.  Unfortunately,  when  her  engagement 
with  the  late  marquis  was  broken  off,  the 
whole  of  her  trousseau  was  countermanded, 
and  disposed  of  to  another  noble  fiancee,  who 
accomplished  fates  in  due  time.  So  now 
Ethel  has  the  whole  business  of  ordering  and 
arranging  to  go  over  again,  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  obstinately  withholds  her  aid  both  with 
money  and  counsel. 

But  the  time  is  drawing  near  now,  and 
Ethel  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be  ready,  and 
to  be  properly  appointed.  Therefore,  as  the 
subject  of  money  to  pay  for  her  needs  must 
be  mooted,  she  resolves  to   moot  it  before  the 
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Bishop  this  night,  after  dinner,  before  they 
quit  the   Bishop. 

The  trio  have  been  dining  alone ;  the  mo- 
notony of  the  little  domestic  circle  has  been 
unbroken,  even  by  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop's  chaplain,  who,  though  he  is  dull, 
and  does  not  talk  well,  diverts  observation 
from  other  things  very  often,  by  talking 
incessantly. 

It  has  been  an  exceptionally  dull  dinner  to- 
day, for  the  Bishop  is  deeply  aggrieved  that 
his  wife  has  disobeyed  his  wishes,  and  gone 
to  the  fine-art  exhibition  at  Belderton.  He 
will  be  more  aggrieved  still  when  he  learns 
that  she  has  bought  thirty  pounds'  worth 
of  pictures,  for  which  a  cheque  will  have 
to  come  out  of  his  pocket  to-morrow,  when 
the  works  of  arts  are  delivered  at  his  gates. 
Perhaps  a  dim  foreboding  of  this  misery  is 
oppressing  him  now.  At  any  rate,  his  taci- 
turnity is  of  an  order  that  resembles  sulky 
silence,  and  his  mood  clouds  everything, 
robbing  the  dainty  dishes  and  delicate  wines 
of  their  choicest  flavours. 
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It  is  with  a  great  effort  that  Ethel  speaks 
at  all,  and  a  greater  one  is  required  before 
she  can  broach  the  topic  that  is  of  absorbing 
interest  to  her. 

"  Mother,  dear,*'  she  begins,  u  would  it  be 
convenient  for  you  to  go  out  shopping  with 
me  to-morrow,  or  to  let  me  have  some  money 
to  do  it  by  myself  ?  " 

"  Dear,  extravagant  child,"  Mrs.  Templeton 
says,  playfully ;  "  what  do  you  want  money 
for  ?  " 

"  To  buy  wedding  garments  with,"  Ethel 
says,  blushingly,  in  spite  of  her  resolve  to  be 
perfectly  cool  and  unembarrassed. 

"  You  choose  an  unfortunate  moment  for 
your  request,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  and  a 
light  frown  settles  on  her  brow. 

"  The  poor  child  ought  not  to  have  been 
driven  to  make  it  at  all ;  surely  it  is  your 
place  to  see  that  your  daughter  has  all  that 
is  necessary,"  the  Bishop  says,  reproachfully. 

"  I  hoped  that  a  wedding  outfit  would 
not  be  necessary  yet,"  Mrs.  Templeton  sa}^s, 
softly.      "  Much  as  I  like  Mr.  GifFord,  I  can't 
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say  that  I  am  anxious  to  part  with  my 
child  to  him  yet." 

"  There  will  be  no  parting,  mother,"  Ethel 
says,  fondly ;  "  I  shall  live  in  Ailerton 
Towers  and  see  you  daily." 

"  I  can't  contemplate  the  prospect  with 
pleasure."  Mrs.  Templeton  puts  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  eyes,  and  Ethel  (who  does 
not  know  that  the  deftly-covered  eyes  are 
tearless)  feels  a  monster  of  filial  cruelty  and 
ingratitude  for  a  moment  or  two. 

'•  I  can't  profess  to  feel  what  I  do  not," 
Mrs.  Templeton  says.  "  My  nature  is  too 
transparent  for  me  to  attempt  to  deceive 
anyone ;  a  child  might  read  me  at  a  glance, 
therefore,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  am 
hurt,  sadly,  sadly  hurt  at  this  determination 
of  yours,  darling,  to  make  me  break  my 
promise  to  Lord  Monkstown." 

"'  What  promise  ? "  the  Bishop  asks, 
gruffly. 

"  To  take  her  with  us  to  his  place  in 
June." 

"  Dear   mother,  1  told  you,   from  the  first, 
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that  I  had  promised  Walter  to  marry  him 
in  May." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that  Ethel's  is  the  sacred 
promise  that  must  be  kept,  and  yours  a 
mere  idle  social  one  that  may  just  as  well  be 
broken,"  the  Bishop  says.  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  ask  Ethel  how  much  money  she  will 
want,  and  to  tell  her  she  shall  have  a  cheque 
for  it  to-morrow. 

"  I  will  be  very  economical,  and  do  with 
two  hundred  pounds,"  Ethel  says,  brightly, 
on  which  Mrs.  Templeton's  handkerchief 
goes  to  her  eyes  again,  as  she  exclaims  that 
there  is  not  a  tradesman  in  Allerton  Towers 
but  would  give  his  daughter  a  handsomer 
sum  than  that  wherewith  to  buy  her  wed- 
ding outfit  with. 

"  You  shall  have  the  two  hundred  to- 
morrow, Ethel,  and  if  you  want  more  you 
shall  have  more,"  the  Bishop  says,  kindly ; 
whereat  Ethel  gets  up  and  kisses  them  both, 
and   thanks  them   with   sparkling   eyes. 

So  the  evening  ends  very  happily  for  Ethel, 
but,   by-and-bye,    there    is    a    scene    between 
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the  Bishop  and  his  wife,  consequent  on  her 
disclosure  of  the  fact  of  the  purchase  of 
the  pictures. 

"  I  did  it  for  your  credit's  sake,"  she 
says,  coolly,  when  he  upbraided  her  more 
warmly  than  is  well  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  "  I  would  not  have  them  to  say, 
that  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  came  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  and  meanly  abstained  from 
spending  her  money  in  the  church's   cause." 

"  You  had  no  business  there  at  all ;  I 
ordered  you   not   to  go ! " 

"  ;  No  business  '  to  go  where  I  like  !  You 
ordered  me !  I  would  not  stay  with  the 
Archbishop  himself,  if  he  used  such  lan- 
guage to  me,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  tower- 
ing, in  her  sudden  assumption  of  dignity, 
several  yards  above  the  Bishop's  crushed 
head.  Then  with  a  chilly,  "  good  night," 
she  leaves,  and  remorse,  for  having  given  the 
reins  to  his  temper  and  offended  his  wife, 
is  the  Bishop's  sole  companion  till  the 
morning. 

That  she  exercises  a  potent  thrall  over  him, 
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is  amply  proved  by  his  restlessness,  his  sleep- 
lessness, his  nervous  debility  all  through  the 
weary  hours.  In  the  depressing  darkness,  he 
exaggerates  his  offence  against  her  in  his  own 

on  o 

mind,  and  accuses  himself  of  having  been 
unsympathetic,  rude,  harsh,  and  tyrannical  to 
a  tender,  fascinating,  affectionate,  sensitive 
creature,  who  is  worlds  too  good  for  him.  He 
forgets  all  her  offences  against  prudence  and 
himself,  and  only  remembers  what  are  his 
against  her.  In  fact,  remorse  reduces  him 
to  a  state  that  will,  temporarily,  make  him 
abjectly  submissive  to  her  will. 

Meanwhile,  unconscious  that  her  suprem- 
acy is  being  thus  easily  re-established  over 
the  Bishop's  head  and  heart,  Mrs.  Templeton 
slumbers  softly  and  refreshingly  through  the 
night,  and  wakes  in  the  morning  in  a  blithe 
and  amiable  mood. 

Presently,  with  her  early  cup  of  tea,  comes 
a  message  from  the  Bishop  :  "  May  he  come 
and  speak  to  her  at  once  ? " 

"'Tell  his  lordship's  man  that  I  am  half 
asleep,  and  that  my  waking  half  can't  argue 
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unpleasant  questions,"  she  says,  laughing ; 
and  the  Bishop,  who  is  listening  eagerly  for  a 
sound  that  may  be  a  sign  to  him,  takes  heart 
of  grace  from  the  laugh,  and  proceeds,  with- 
out regarding  her  message,  to  her  room  to 
make  a  reconciliation. 

"  It  was  more  than  funny,  it  was  positively 
grotesque,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  when  she 
is  describing  the  scene  to  Ethel,  "  to  see  him 
come  in  in  his  dressing-gown ;  he  had  his 
gaiters  on,  fortunately,  for  the  preservation  of 
a  particle  of  his  dignity ;  if  he  had  been 
without  them,  he  would  have  b^en  a  pitiful 
figure  indeed ;  as  it  was,  they  helped  him  to 
stand  upright,  and  I  kept  my  eyes  steadily  on 
them,  and  ignored  the  rest." 

"  He  has  a  kind  heart ;  he  can't  bear  beincr 
at  two  with  you,  mother." 

"  No,  because  when  we're  at  two,  as  you 
call  it,  he  finds  out  that  he  is  the  weaker  one ; 
however,  we  shall  be  quite  a  model  couple  for 
a  time  ;  he  has  promised  never  to  say  a  word 
more  about  selling  the  horses,  or  my  buying 
those    pictures,   and    you   are   to   have   three 
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hundred  pounds  down  for  your  trousseau; 
and  I,  on  my  part,  have  promised  to  let  you 
marry  Walter  in  May,  and  to  say  no  more 
about  your  going  to  Monkstown." 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that,"  Ethel  cries, 
•delightedly.     Then  she  asks — 

"  You'll  get  fond  of  Walter,  won't  you, 
mother?  He  admires  you,  only  he  naturally 
is  always  afraid  of  what  you  may  say ;  and 
you'll  come  and  see  the  house  that  is  to  be 
mine,  and  say  you  like  that  ioo  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child  !  while  the  concession  fever 
is  upon  me,  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  finding  myself  weeping  upon  Miss 
GifFord's  bony  neck,  and  entreating  her  to 
give  me  a  place  in  her  memory  and  affections. 
Oh !  Ethel,  you  are  having  all  things  smoothed 
for  you,  and  you  haven't  a  difficulty  to  sur- 
mount ;  but  just  think  what  is  before  me?  I 
have  to  write  and  tell  Lord  Monkstown  all 
that  is  happening  and  will  happen,  and  he 
will  say  that  I  have  deceived  him ! " 

"  At  least,  I  have  never  done  that,"  Ethel 
.  says. 
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"  Walter  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
me  for  having  been  staunch  to  him  through 
all  the  temptations  I  have  had,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple  ton,  as  airily  and  complacently  as  if 
she  had  not  been  striving  her  hardest  for 
many  months  to  detach  her  daughter  from 
Walter  Gifforcl. 

"  The  best  way  for  your  mother  to  see  the 
house  will  be  for  you  two  to  come  over  to 
luncheon ;  that  will  give  us  all  something  to 
do,  and  Mabel  something  to  think  about," 
Mr.  GifFord  says  to  his  betrothed,  when 
she  tells  him  of  her  mother's  projected 
visit. 

So  the  luncheon  is  proposed  to  Mrs. 
Templeton,  and  affably  accepted  by  her  ;  the 
Bishop,  too,  is  included  in  the  invitation,  but 
he,  feeling  that  while  the  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  house  is  being  made,  he  will  be  left 
alone  to  ruminate  in  a  strange  room  without 
any  of  his  accustomed  surroundings,  declines, 
gallantly  giving  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  his 
desire  to  see  Ethel  reigning  as  the  house's 
mistress   the  first   time   he  enters  it. 
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Walter  is  careful  to  give  his  sister  timely 
notice  of  the  honour  in  store  for  her. 

"  By-the-way,  Mabel,"  he  says,  one  morn- 
ing, "  I've  asked  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Ethel 
to  luncheon  to-morrow.  Have  it  all  nice; 
plenty  of  fruit  and  flowers,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  I  am  capable  of  ordering  a 
luncheon  fit  for  Mrs.  Templeton,  or  Mrs.  any- 
body else,  to  sit  down  to,"  Mabel  says, 
unpromisingly. 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  he  says,  hastily  ;  "  only 
she's  a  fastidious  little  lady,  delighting  in 
everything  dainty  and  fantastic ;  that's  why  I 
ventured  to  offer  a  hint  about  flowers  and 
fruit." 

Mabel  feels  her  ire  rising  as  she  listens. 
How  can  this  penniless  girl,  whom  Walter  is 
going  to  marry,  dare,  to  bring  her  fastidious 
mother  here  to  luncheon,  with  the  expectation 
of  having  fruit  and  flowers  in  abundance  in 
April,  when  they  are  so  dear  ? 

Miss  Gifford  assumes  that  her  brother 
intends  her  to  go  to  a  florist  and  seedsman 
and  invest  sums  in  the  purchase  of  some  of 
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the  glorious  hyacinths  and  camellias  with 
which  his  windows  are  filled.  It  does  not 
occur  to  her  to  lay  the  hedges  round  Allerton 
Towers  under  contribution  for  beautiful  fern 
fronds,  and  to  go  out  into  her  brother's  garden 
and  gather  baskets-full  of  snowdrops  which 
still  linger  there.  The  request  for  "plenty 
of  fruit  and  flowers  "  betokens  a  new  depar- 
ture into  extravagance,  and  she  girds  against 
it,  and  sorrows  over  it,  as  if  it  were  sympto- 
matic of  her  brother's  speedy  ruin. 

"  Flowers  indeed  !  "  she  says,  vengefully 
sniffing  at  an  opaque  white  hyacinth.  "  If 
she  were  bringing  him  a  penny  it  would 
be  different ;  but  considering  she  does  not 
bring  him  a  farthing,  it's  too  much  that  she 
should  expect  plenty  of  hyacinths  at  two 
shillings  and  half-a-crown  a  piece  to  decorate 
her  luncheon-table.  I've  no  patience  with 
such  ways,  and  I  see  clearly  where  they 
will  lead  Walter.  Well,  Til  not  be  the  one  to 
waste  poor  Lily's  money  in  any  such  way ; 
there'll  be  plenty  to  help  him  on  to  ruin 
without  his  sister  doing  it." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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It  is  in  vain  that  the  florist  puts  before 
her  beautiful  baskets  full  of  violets  and 
clyclamen  and  snowdrops,  at  most  reasonable 
prices,  she  will  have  none  of  them.  Flowers 
on  the  table  look  expensive  whether  they 
are  or  not,  and  nothing  new  shall  come 
into  the  house  that  looks  as  if  money  were 
spent  upon  it  if  she  can  help  it. 

It  does  not  occur  to  Walter  to  ask  any 
furthur  questions,  or  make  any  further 
remarks  anent  the  luncheon,  or  if  it  does 
occur  to  him,  he  has  not  the  nerve  to  do 
it  after  the  rebuff  he  had  received  when 
he  suggested  fruit  and  flowers.  He  trusts 
to  his  sister's  affection  for  him,  as  well  as 
to  her  sense  of  responsibility  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  his  household,  to  have  every- 
thing as  she  knows  he  would  like  to  see  it 
when  he  receives  Mrs.  Templeton  as  his 
guest  for  the  first  time. 

Now  here  comes  about  the  inevitable 
result  when  carelessness  as  to  detail  daily 
obtains  in  any  household  that  ought  to  be 
well-appointed. 
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Walter  Gifford  has  not,  during  his  months 
of  widowhood,  insisted  on  the  dinner- table 
decorations  being  kept  perfect  as  they  were 
while  Lily  lived.  At  first  he  was  too 
miserable  to  think  about  them,  and  the 
servants  seeing  this,  grew  careless.  Then 
when  he  revived,  Mabel  had  taken  things 
in  hand,  and  had  instituted  a  less  deco- 
rative routine  altogether.  So  now,  when 
he  wants  to  pay  floral  homage  to  his  love 
and  her  mother,  it  appears  like  an  out-of- 
order  proceeding,  and  Mabel  rebels  against 
it, 

There  are  plenty  of  pots  full  of  beautiful 
bloom  out  in  the  conservatory,  but  they 
belong  to  the  conservatory,  and  not  one  of 
them  will  Mabel  move  from  its  place.  Her 
brother  feels  rather  vexed  when  he  takes 
Mrs.  Templet  on  and  Ethel  into  his  draw- 
ing room,  for  he  knows  that  they  come 
from  rooms  which  are  permeated  with  the 
perfume  of  mignonette  and  every  sweet 
flower  that  is  in  season,  while  his  room  is 
scrupulously  neat  and  decently  ordered,  but 
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is  utterly   devoid  of  anything    that    suggests 
freshness,  beauty,  and  the  open  air. 

"  A  good  room,  and  the  furniture  is  hand- 
some, yes  !  decidedly  handsome,"  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton  says,  critically,  poising  her  glass  on 
her  piquant  nose  as  she  speaks  ;  "  but  it  all 
wants  pulling  about ;  the  chairs  look  as  if 
no  lady's  hand  ever  pushed  them  out  of  the 
order  in  which  the  housemaid  has  set  them." 
"Mother!"  Ethel  murmurs,  in  an  ex- 
postulatory  tone,  remembering  Mabel,  who 
has  not  appeared  yet. 

"  My  dear,  I  was  brought  here  to  give 
an  opinion,  and  I  give  it,"  Mrs.  Templeton 
says,  in  dulcet  accents ;  4i  the  evil  that  I 
remark  upon  may  be  remedied,  but  if  I  pro- 
fessed unbounded  admiration  at  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  in  time  I  might  be  ex- 
pected   to    tolerate    a  pigsty." 

"Ethel  will  soon  unbend,  ugly  straight 
lines  when  she  comes  here,"  Walter  says, 
good-temperedly ;  but  he  is  mortified,  and 
shows  it. 

"  Ethel   will    make    this    room    habitable, 
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which  it  is  not  now,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
discouragingly  ;  and  Walter  does  permit 
himself  to  feel  that  his  fascinating  mother- 
in-law  can  be  an  intensely  irritating  woman. 

Miss  Gifford  comes  in  as  luncheon  is 
announced,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  storm 
upon  her. 

She  gives  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Ethel  an 
iron  welcome,  and  then  she  turns  to  her 
brother  and  says —   ' 

"  You   might    have  told    me    there   would1, 
be  two  extra  in  the   kitchen,  Walter,  and  I 
should  have  prepared  cook  ;  as  it  is   she  is 
quite  put  out,  and  you   know   what  cook  is 
when   she  is   put   out." 

Mrs.  Templeton  is  too  well-bred  to  notice 
this  allusion  to  the  irruption  into  the  Gifford 
kitchen  of  her  two  servants,  but  Ethel  sees 
her  mother's  blood  risino-  and  realizes  that 
the  war  between  her  faction  and  Walter's 
will  be   a  lasting   one. 

Then  thev  go  in  awkward  silence  to  the 
dining-room,  where  a  huge  piece  of  roast 
beef  keeps  a  pair  of  boiled  chickens  company. 
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There  is  not  so  much  as  a  leaf,  much  less 
a  flower,  on  the  table.  All  is  heavy,  big, 
unappetising,  though  well  cooked.  Walter 
sees  Mrs.  Templeton's  eyes  rove  over  the  cor- 
pulent joint  and  poultry  with  an  expression 
of  disgust  in   them,  and   he   asks,  angrily: 

"  Did  you  think  you  were  catering  for  the 
harvesters'   supper  at   home,  Mabel?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  never  allow  the 
servants'  dinner  to  be  upset,  and,  as  you 
chose  their  hot-joint  day  for  your  luncheon, 
I  made  it  do  for   both." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 


COOK    IN    REVOLT. 


fpS.  TEMPLETON  picks  at  the  con- 
tents of  her  plate — a  ruddy  slice 
of  beef,  with  a  young  mountain  of 
potatoes  overshadowing  it — as  if  a  portion 
of  it  were  poisoned,  and  she  bent  on  avoid- 
ing that  poison.  Ethel  is  unable  to  eat  any- 
thing in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  she 
is  feeling  at  the  contrary  way  in  which  tilings 
are  going,  and  Walter  keeps  her  company  in 
her  almost  total  abstinence,  from  indignation 
and  mortification. 

It  is  not  sisterly,  it  is  not  womanly  of 
Mabel  to  put  these  awkward  stumbling  stones 
in  his  and  Ethel's  path.  He  Knows  Mrs. 
Templet  on  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  she 
will  trip  over  them,  and  proclaim  all  the 
unpleasantness  and  pain  they  cause  her.     He 
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views  the  rapidly  growing  expression  of 
placid — almost  satisfied — resignation  on  her 
face,  with  dismay.  He  knows  that  she  is  gar- 
nering up  all  the  least  agreeable  incidents  of 
the  visit,  and  that  she  will  spread  them  and 
display  them  in  all  their  crude  ugliness  to 
Ethel,  on  their  return  home. 

"  Why,"  he  asks  himself,  remorsefully, 
"  has  he  relied  on  Mabel  at  all,  at  this 
delicate  juncture  ;  Mabel,  in  her  selfishness,  is 
quite  capable  of  doing  anything  to  overthrow 
his  happiness/'  In  his  wrath,  he  does  his 
sister  the  injustice  of  thinking  that  it  is  her 
desire  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  in 
his  house,  rather  than  loyalty  to  the  memory 
of  his  dead  wife,  which  has  made  her  give 
such  an  unprepossessing  aspect  to  the 
house  and  the  domestic  arrangements  this 
day. 

Irritation  of  mind  is  a  foe  to  self-posses- 
sion. He  feels  himself  growing  distrait  and 
uncomfortable,  as  the  ungenial,  unappetising 
meal  proceeds  in  grim  silence  ;  and  at  last, 
when   he    does   make    an   effort   to  throw  off 
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this  undue  constraint,  and  speak  of  the 
subject  that  is  nearest  to  both  Ethel's  heart 
and  his  own,  namely,  their  future  life  together, 
he  chooses  a  point  that  is  full  of  grievance. 

"  When  you  come  here,  Ethel,  yon  must 
supply  the  imagination  that  our  cook  is  so 
terribly  deficient  in  ;  she  runs  the  monoto- 
nous round  of  boiled  and  roast  daily,  month 
after  month,  until  one  ceases  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  other  mode  of  cooking  the 
food  which  is  necessary  for  man." 

"  Mother  must  let  her  cook  teach  ours  how 
to  make  entrees  and  sweets."  Ethel  says,  hope- 
fully, trusting  that  the  domestic  turn  which 
the  conversation  has  taken  will  find  favour 
in  Miss  Gifford's  eyes  ;  but  she  is  mistaken. 
Miss  Gifford  bustles  at  the  sound  of  entrees 
being  ordered  by  her  brother's  penniless 
future  wife,  at  her  brother's  expense,  on 
Lily's  money. 

"  Our  cook  can  make  very  good  made 
dishes,  and  did  make  them,  frequently,  when 
the  one  who  was  justified  in  ordering  expen- 
sive tinners  in  this  house  was  alive,"  she  says, 
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agitatedly.  Then  she  goes  on  to  observe  that 
for  her  part  she  does  not  think  it  right  to  be 
extravagant  on  money  that  is  not  her  own, 
with  a  few  other  remarks  of  the  same  order, 
which  have  the  effect  of  depressing  Ethel  and 
infuriating  Walter. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  are  right,"  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton  says,  with  the  same  polite  suavity  she 
would  display  in  addressing  a  savage,  or  a 
maniac.  "  I've  no  doubt  you  are  right ; 
though  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be 
better  economy  to  cook  the  animal  almost 
whole*"  ( she  glances  at  the  portentously  pro- 
portioned beef  as  she  speaks  ),  "  than  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  it  served  up  in  a  way  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  palate." 

Miss  GifFord  grunts. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  who  have 
independent  property  to  have  fastidious  and 
extravagant  tastes,"  she  says,  stiffly;  "for 
those  who  haven't,  it  is  dishonest." 

"  I  think,  if  I  may  ask  you  to  order  the 
carriage,  Mr.  GifFord,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
with    ominous    politeness,    "  by    the    time    it 
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comes  round  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to 
depart." 

Miss  Gifford  realises  that  she  has  gone  a 
step  too  far  when  Mrs.  Templeton  says  this, 
and,  like  all  awkward  people,  she  retreats 
too  suddenly,  and  thus  loses  her  footing 
altogether. 

"  You  haven't  been  over  the  house  yet, 
Mrs.  Templeton ;  won't  you  come  and  see 
it  now  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  no ! "  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
rather  faintly.  "  I  have  seen  quite  enough 
— I  mean  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  time  and  courtesy !  " 

The  carriage  is  ordered,  and  comes  round 
directly,  and  then,  with  an  audibly  drawn 
breath  of  relief,  Mrs.  Templeton  takes  her 
leave  and  swoops  her  daughter  off. 

"  Don't  mind  !  I  don't !  "  Ethel  whispers 
reassuringly  to  Walter,  as  they  are  starting. 
But  he  does  mind,  painfully,  and  shows  that 
he  does,  in  rather  a  marked  manner,  when 
he  is  left  alone  with  his  sister. 

"  Mabel,"   he    says,   compelling   himself   to 
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speak  calmly  though  his  blood  is  boiling,  "  do 
you  know  that  you  have  done  the  most  you 
can  do  to-day  to  mar  my  happiness?  Why 
have  you  shown  your  sourest  side  to 
Mrs.  Templeton?" 

"  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  use  such 
language  to  me,  I  wonder  you  don't  order  me 
out  of  your  house  at  once,"  she  gasps. 

"  I  fear  there  will  be  no  happiness  for  my 
dear  Ethel  while  you  are  in  it,"  he  says, 
gloomily. 

She  gasps  again.  "  That  you  can  bring 
yourself  to  speak  of  her  in  that  way  at  all, 
shocks  me ;  but  that  you  can  speak  to  me 
about  her,  knowing  as  you  do  that  /  have 
not  forgotten  that  saint  in  heaven,  and  all  the 
benefits  she  heaped  upon  you,  disgusts  me." 

"You  are  fanatic  on  that  point,  Mabel," 
he  says,  severely.  "  And  by  the  tone  you  take 
you  outrage  common-sense  and  human  na- 
ture ;  you  wrong  Lily's  memory  by  perpetu- 
ally using  it  as  a  birch-rod  to  chastise  what 
you  are  pleased,  with  your  limited  experience 
and  shortcomings,  to  consider   my  shortcom- 
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ings  and  offences :  if  we  are  to  dwell  in  peace 
and  unity,  as  it  behoves  brother  and  sister 
to  dwell,  vou  must  be  more  reasonable  and 
womanly  in  your  demeanour  to  Ethel  now  ; 
and  when  she  is  my  wife  her  authority  here 
must  be  absolute,  her  rule  unquestioned." 

"  That  fine  lady  mother  of  hers  will  lead 
her  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  and  needless 
extravagances,  and  poor  Lily's  money  will  be 
wasted  by  an  idle,  vain  woman." 

"  For  your  own  sake  I  will  assume  that  you 
apply  those  epithets,  '  idle  and  vain '  to  Mrs. 
Templeton?  ':  he  says,  sternly,  upon  which 
Mabel  cries  and  goes  out  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  if  Walter  is  suffering  from  some 
bludgeon  blows,  Ethel  is  smarting  under  some 
sabre  cuts. 

"  My  dear  child,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says, 
shudderingly,  as  they  pass  out  from  Mr. 
Gifford's  demesne,  "  it  really  widens  one's 
mind  to  go  outside  the  pale  sometimes  ;  till 
to-day  I  didn't  realise  that  such  people 
existed  in  civilization  !  " 

"  As  whom  ?  "  Ethel  asks,  coldly. 
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"As  that  very  extraordinary  Miss  Gifford ; 
if  there  were  not  a  probability  of  her  being 
connected  with  you,  I  should  really  like  to 
show  her  to  some  of  my  friends ;  she  is  alto- 
gether too  curious — quite  an  abnormal  pro- 
duct of  nature,  I  should  say." 

"  As  there  is  a  'certainty'  of  her  being  very 
nearly  connected  with  me  if  Walter  and  I 
both  live,  I  hope  your  love  for  me  will  prevent 
your  holding  her  up  to  ridicule." 

"  Dear  Ethel !  you  must  see  what  a  colossal 
John  she  is,  though  she  comes  in  the  form  of 
Mr.  Gifford's  sister." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  find  her  no  John," 
Ethel  says,  ruefully.  "  Still,  she  is  Walter's 
sister,  and  I  won't  join  in  running  her  down; 
she  has  this  great  claim  on  me,  that  she 
dearly  loves  Walter,  and  thinks  of  his  weal 
before  everything  else  in  the  world ;  by-and- 
bye,  when  she  knows  me  better,  and  sees 
that  he  is  my  first  interest,  she  will  take  me 
to  her  heart  with  him." 

"What  an  aim  for  you — to  conquer  that 
common-place    woman !      What    a    fate    for 
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you — to  settle  down  contentedly  in  that 
atmosphere  of  puerile  interests  and  vulgar 
plenty!  I  can't  help  regretting  that  my  pearl 
should  be  cast  before  swine.'' 

"  Tell  me  at  once,  mother,  that  you  do  not 
mean  that   quotation   to   apply   to  Walter  ? " 

"  To  Walter  !  oh,  no  !  certainly  not ;  I 
couldn't  desire  a  nicer  son-in-law  than  Walter, 
but  when  one  sees  him  with  his  surroundings 
he  is  apt  to  get  mixed  with  them  in  one's 
mind ;  I  hope  he  has  no  more  sisters,  or 
cousins,  or  aunts  ?  Miss  GifFord  is  a  very 
painful  person  to  meet  in  single  combat,  but 
if  she  came  with  a  string  of  female  GifFords, 
all  more  or  less  like  unto  herself,  at  her  back, 
she  would  be  appalling." 

"  There's  food  behind  that  hard  crust,  I'm 
sure,"  Ethel  says,  delivering  herself  of  a 
platitude  in  her  ardent  desire  to  wind  the 
subject  up  pacifically.  But  Mrs.  Templeton 
won't  suffer  it  to  be  closed  without  one  more 
thrust  from   her   two-edged   sword. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  in  biting  through  that 
hard    crust    you    will    rasp    your    mouth    so 
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terribly  that  you  will  never  again  have  a 
taste  to  appreciate  softer  and  more  delicate 
.•substances  and   flavours." 

There  is  truth  in  these  dicta  of  her 
mother's  concerning  Miss  Gifford,  Ethel 
feels.  To  live  with  that  hard,  rugged  in- 
fluence in  the  home  atmosphere  always, 
will  test  powers  of  endurance,  however 
naturally  strong  these  may  be,  and  try  a 
temper  naturally  sw7eet.  "  Still,  it  is  well  to 
be  tested  and  tried  in  a  good  cause,"  to  her 
the  girl  tells  herself,  and,  according  affectionate 
idea,  no  cause  can   be  better  than  Walter's. 

So  she  concentrates  all  her  thoughts  on 
him  as  much  as  is  possible,  and  never  allows 
the  shadow  of  the  antagonistic  to  darken 
her  mind. 

Thanks  to  the  Bishop's  thoughtful  liberality, 
Ethel  gets  a  good  and  tasteful  trousseau — not 
a  daintily  sumptuous  one,  such  as  had  been 
ordered  for  her  when  she  was  thought  to  be 
going  to  be  Marchioness  of  Monkstown — and 
by  the  time  herp  reparations  are  complete 
the  wedding-day   is  near. 
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All  this  time  Mrs.  Templeton  has  been 
in  a  state  of  passive  opposition.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  fault  with  her,  for  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  what  she  is  called  upon 
plainly  to  do,  she  does.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  she  does  it  as  if  her  heart  were  set 
on  seeing  her  daughter  married  to  the  pros- 
perous surgeon.  On  the  contrary,  she  does 
it  as  if  the  task  were  forced  upon  her  un- 
willing acceptance. 

And  all  the  while  that  she  on  her  side  is 
toning  down  any  enthusiastic  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  her  married  life  which  Ethel  may  be 
indulging  in,  Mabel  GifFord  on  hers  is  mak- 
ing her  brother  feel  himself  to  be  a  mis- 
creant for  marrying  again. 

She  does  not  openly  revile  him !  If  she 
did  this,  he  would  be  the  man  to  stand  erect 
upon  his  hind  legs  and  defend  himself  from 
the  aspersion  which  is  cast  on  him  by  false 
sentiment,  and  selfish  regret  morbidly  cul- 
tivated. Nor  does  she  sting  him  by  trying 
to  ignore  Ethel !  On  the  contrary,  she  drags 
Ethel  to  the  fore  with  persistency,  and  tries 
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to  make  everyone  feel    that  Ethel  is  an  all- 
pervading  and  oppressive  young  power. 

His  servants,  who  have  been  established 
with  him  for  some  time,  and  who  had  learned 
to  bow  the  neck  to  lovely  Lily's  rule,  are 
troublesome  and  rebellious  now,  when  they 
hear  that  a  new  hand  will  shortly  hold  the 
reins.  They  have  not  found  Miss  Gifford's 
government  to  their  liking,  but  now  that 
she  is  about  to  be  deposed,  they  drag  all  her 
excellencies  to  the  front,  and  declare  that 
though  her  ways  are  old  maidish  and  prim, 
they  would  rather  serve  her  than  they  would 
serve  Mrs.  Templeton. 

"For  that's  what  it  will  be,"  they  say, 
prophetically.  "Master  and  the  young 
missus,  they'll  just  be  under  her  thumb, 
for  that's  where  everybody  is  that  comes  to 
visit  her,  they  du  say  ;  and  the  Bishop  !  lor  ! 
he's  that  meek  with  her  that  a  lamb  might 
laugh  at  him ;  but  they  do  tell  that  the 
Bishop  have  a  temper,  too,  and  do  show  it 
when  he  dare ! — but  he  daren't  show  it  to 
madam." 
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Miss  Gifford  encourages  this  idea  in  a 
quiet,  unassuming,  blameless  way,  that  gives 
her  brother  no  vantage  ground  of  offence, 
however  righteously  offended  he  may  feel. 

In  these  days,  just  before  the  wedding, 
Miss  Gifford  takes  it  into  her  hard  honest 
head  to  be  pitiful  to  the  servants,  excusing 
them  from  doing  their  common  daily  duty, 
on  the  ground  that  they  will  so  soon  have  so 
many  extra  and  altogether  uncalled-for  things 
to  do  that  humanity  bids  her  to  be  lenient 
to  them  now. 

To  her  brother,  she  takes  a  different  tone. 

"  I  am  not  keeping  the  servants  up  to 
the  mark  of  their  work,  Walter,"  she  says, 
deprecatingly,  "  because  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
visable when  you  make  such  a  great  change 
as  you  contemplate,  that  at  the  same  time, 
you  take  new  servants ;  the  ones  you  have 
may  not  suit  Mrs.   Templeton." 

"  Mrs.  Templeton  will  not  live  here,  or  be 
their  mistress  ?  " 

"  Oh !  excuse  me,  Walter  ;  I  did  not 
suppose    that  she   would   live    here   yet,  but 
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their  mistress  to  all  intents  and  purpose  she 
will  be !  Cook  was  saying  to-day  that  she 
might  bring  herself  to  take  orders  from  the 
young  lady,  but  she  never  could  from  the 
old  one." 

"  Cook's  a  beast,"  Walter  Gifford  says,  with 
decision.  Then  he  reminds  himself  that  it 
is  not  cook  who  is  the  offensive  aggressor 
so  much  as  his  own  sister,  and  he  vows  to 
moderate  his  language  for  the  future,  and 
to  teach  cook  her  place. 

But  this  latter  is  a  difficult  task — a  task 
which  taxes  all  his  nerve  and  strength.  For 
cook,  whose  religious  views  are  elastic,  and 
who  has  impartially  "  tried "  every  known 
creed  and  sect,  sets  herself  up  like  a  fretful 
porcupine  against  the  Bishop  and  the  church 
at  this  juncture,  and  announcing  herself  to  be 
a  "  first-class  Salvation  Armist,"  hurls  most 
upsetting  messages  at  the  head  of  everyone 
who  has  to  do  with  the  Bishop's  belongings. 

Her  high  sense  of  the  duty  of  self-denial, 
in  others,  makes  her  eccentric  in  her  way  of 
dealing   with    dinners.      She   refuses   to  give 
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Mr.  Gifford  stuffing  with  his  veal,  or  mint- 
sauce  with  his  lamb,  on  the  ground  that  he 
ought  to  be  very  glad  to  get  good,  plain, 
wholesome  meat  "  without  wanting  to  pamper 
hisseif  up  with  messes."  On  being  remon- 
strated with  for  her  arbitrary  conduct,  in 
thus  compelling  her  master  to  practise  acts  of 
abstinence  to  which  he  has  no  mind,  she  pro- 
claims aloud  to  all  who  will  listen  to  her, 
that  "  it's  always  the  way  with  those  poor 
souls  who  fall  among  church  people;  they 
get  to  think  of  nothing  but  guttlings  and 
guzzlings;  and  Bishops  is  the  worst  of  any." 

When  cook  delivers  herself  of  these  dicta, 
Miss  Gifford  nods  her  head,  not  exactly  ap- 
provingly, but  as  if  she  feels  the  arguments 
advanced  to  be  unassailable  and  painfully 
veracious  ;  for  she  cannot  forget  the  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Templeton  "hurried  over  her 
food,"  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of 
the    inauspicious    luncheon. 

Through  all  this  atmosphere  of  discourage- 
ment and  disapprobation  Ethel  fights  her  way 
single-handed,  for  Mrs.   Templeton    gives  her 
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no  aid,  and  Walter  ceases  to  notice  little 
thrusts  and  blows  which  wound  the  sensitive 
soul  of  a  woman  to  the  quick. 

That  Miss  Gifford  will  pervade  her  home 
like  a  cold  fog  by-and-bye,  Ethel  knows  ;  but 
she  promises  herself  that  never  by  word  or 
look  will  she  suggest  that  the  fog  be  moved  to 
another  sphere.  "  If  I  can  dispel  it  by  taking 
sunshine  into  the  house,  well  and  good,"  the 
girl  tells  herself,  and  the  mere  fact  of  coming 
to  this  resolution  enables  her  to  bear  with 
Miss  Gifford  much  better  than  that  lady 
deserves. 

It  is  to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding.  Mrs. 
Templeton,  though  in  her  heart  she  is  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  match,  keeps  up 
to  the  last  the  appearance  of  thinking  that 
"Ethel  ought  to  have  done  better."  This 
being  her  attitude,  she  falls  in  readily  with 
the  united  wish  of  Walter  and  Ethel  to  be 
joined  together  quietly  and  unostentatiously. 

Fanny,  Marchioness  of  Monkstown,  recog- 
nises the  occasion  by  sending  Ethel  a  plate 
painted    (rather    crudely)    by    her    own    fair 
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hands,  together  with  instructions  how  to  have 
it  mounted  cheaply  in  plush  or  velvet. 

And  anonymously  there  comes  a  mag- 
nificent set  of  turquoises  and  diamonds,  and 
the  turquoises  are  arranged  as  forget-me-nots ! 

Ethel  knows  who  is  the  donor  of  this  part- 
ing reminder,  and  it  is  no  slur  on  her  loyalty  to 
Walter  to  record  that  she  cries  a  little  as  she 
looks  at  "Marcus  Boyne's  present."  To  her 
he  will  never  be  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown ; 
he  will  live  in  her  memory  as  "  Marcus  Boyne 
— the  boy  who  vowed  that  he  would  never 
forget  her." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DOMESTIC    COUNSEL. 

~  '  YEAE  has  passed  away  since  Ethel's 
marriage.  The  girl  has  merged 
into  the  matron,  and  the  matron 
in  spite  of  all  prognostications  to  the  contrary, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  contented 
women  in  the  county. 

It  is  hard  on  Mrs.  Templeton  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  Not  that  the  little 
butterfly  woman  is  an  unnatural  mother, 
who  would  rejoice  in  her  daughter's  un- 
happiness.  But  she  has  uttered  many  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  repentance  which 
must  be  Ethel's  portion,  as  she  (Ethel)  has 
insisted  on  marrying  a  man  who  is  not 
what  Mrs.  Templeton  calls  "  one  of  us." 
Now  it  is  patent  to  everyone  who  knows 
Mrs.  Walter  GifFord  that  not  one  of  these 
prophecies    have   been   fulfilled.      Ethel  is  a 
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happy  wife  and  a  contented  woman,  though 
cook  still  reigns  in  the  kitchen,  and  Miss 
Gifford's  fog-like  presence  still  pervades 
the  house. 

Once  or  twice  Mabel  has  made  a  feint 
of  wishing  to  leave  the  home  which  Lily 
asked  her  to  share,  and  which  (she  never 
forgets  this)  Lily's  money  is  maintaining. 
But  very  little  steady  well-meant  opposition 
from  Ethel  defeats  and  uproots  this  design. 
So  Mabel  is  here  still,  and  is  (though  she 
will  not  acknowledge  it  to  herself  even) 
far  happier  than  she  was  before  her 
brother's  second  marriage. 

It  is,  she  finds,  impossible  to  go  on  dislik- 
ing Ethel ;  Ethel  is  too  honest  and  straight- 
forward and  kind  for  dislike  or  aversion  to 
reign  long  in  anyone's  breast  about  her.  But 
Miss  Gifford  stands  to  her  guns  to  this  extent 
— she  will  find  faults  and  flaws  and  weak 
places  in  Ethel's  system  of  housekeeping. 

She  does  not  exactly  denounce  certain 
things  as  "  faults,"  nor  does  she  accurately 
point    out    where  the  weak  places  are.     But 
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she  is  eloquent  in  describing  what  she  should 
do  were  she  mistress  of  an  establishment ;  and 
her  memory  becomes  a  ghastly  nuisance  when 
she  rakes  up  reminiscences  of  how  her 
mother  and  an  aunt,  who  were  celebrated 
housekeepers  in  their  day,  "  managed." 

"  If  I  were  you,  Ethel,  I  shouldn't  have 
the  blinds  drawn  up  while  the  sun  is  on 
the  windows ;  your  furniture  will  be  faded 
before  it's  half  worn  out,"  she  says,  "if  the 
blinds  are  up."  And  if  they  are  down,  she 
is  sure   to  remark — 

"  How  you  can  bear  such  gloom  in  a  room 
vou  sit  in  so  much  I  can't  think :  I  call  it 
wicked  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  when  God 
gives  it  to  us." 

There  is  nothing  mean  about  Ethel. 
When  she  pulls  the  blinds  up  or  down  at 
her  sister-in-law's  bidding,  she  does  not  remind 
the  latter  that  her  advice  respecting  them 
yesterday  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
given  to-day.  She  acts  on  the  suggestion 
without  an  opposing  word,  and  for  the 
moment  Miss  Gifford  is  grimly  satisfied. 
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But  so  many  other  little  things  crop  up. 
It  is  not  only  the  blinds  which  will  go  up 
or  come  down  at  the  wrong  time,  but  it  is 
the  "  butter,"  which  melts  away  miracu- 
lously, and  the  "  unconscionable  quantity  " 
of  clothes  which  go  to  the  laundress  weekly, 
and  "  the  way  the  kitchen  coals  go."  Miss 
GifFord  does  not  suggest  any  remedy  for 
these  evils,  but  she  "  names  them,"  and  it 
is  on  record  she  "  names  them  '''  so  con- 
stantly, that  Ethel  puts  her  hands  over  her 
ears   and   shrinks  from  the  hearing. 

People — independent,  uninterested  people 
in  Allerton  Towers,  begin  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  "  looks  shaky,"  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  mentions  in  confidence  to  several 
of  his  friends  that  he  "  is  not  feeling  quite 
so  young  as  he  was."  He  depends  very 
much  on  Walter  Gifl'ord  now,  for  Walter 
has  got  to  know  most  of  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  Bishop's  mind,  and  it  is 
with  the  mind  quite  as  much  as  the  body 
that  this  skilful  young  doctor  deals.  So  it 
happens  that    the    Bishop    comes   to    Ethel's 
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house  frequently  as  a  friend,  and  Walter  goes 
to  the  Palace  frequently  as  a  physician.  And 
all  the  while  Mrs.  Templeton  holds  her  pretty 
head  aloft,  and  pities  Ethel  for  having 
"  married  in  that  sphere  ;  "  and  "  deplores  " 
lightly  and  gracefully  the  fantastic  fortune 
which  has  made  her  (Mrs.  Templeton)  the 
mother-in-law  of   a    country  practitioner. 

Mr.  GifFord's  practice  is  a  wide  and  daily 
increasing  one.  The  distances  he  traverses 
daily  are  great,  and  his  young  wife  accom- 
panies  him    often,  generally   on  horseback. 

Ethel  rides — as  she  does  everything  else 
which  she  attempts  to  do — well,  and  it  is  the 
chief  amusement  of  her  quiet  life  in  Allerton 
Towers  to  ride  long  distances  for  pleasure, 
when  her  husband  does  so  professionally ; 
and  against  this  harmless  habit  of  hers,  her 
sister-in-law,  Mabel,  girds  unceasingly.  She 
does  not  say  much  to  Ethel  on  the  subject, 
but  she  shakes  her  head  ominously  when 
it  is  mooted,  as  it  often  is,  at  breakfast  or 
luncheon,  by  Walter's  inviting  Ethel  to  ride 
his  rounds  with  him,  and  she  (Mabel)   talks 
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about  it  to  her  acquaintances  and  to  the 
servants. 

If,  as  often  is  the  case,  Ethel  goes  out  in 
the  early  morning,  Mabel  is  sure  to  penetrate 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there  to  discover  the 
presence  of  some  extraneous  matter  that 
ought   not    to    be   there. 

"I  chanced  to  go  into  the  kitchen  this 
morning,  Ethel,  and  to  my  horror  I  found  one 
of  your  silver  dish-covers  put  down  on  the 
stone  floor  quite  carelessly.  Of  course,  it's 
not  my  place  to  say  anything  to  the  servants, 
but  I  did  venture  to  say  to  cook  that  it  was 
not  the  way  to  treat  a  valuable  piece  of 
silver,  and  she  actually  told  me  that  '  you 
never  said  anything,  and  didn't  care.'  That's 
the  impression  your  servants  have  of  you, 
you  see,  and  it  will  make  them  more  idle  and 
negligent  than  they  are  already,"  Miss  Gifford 
says  to  Ethel,  as  the  latter  comes  running  into 
the  hall  one  morning,  flushed  and  happy, 
fresh    from    a   good   gallop. 

"  Cook  is  vindictive,  I  fear,"  Ethel  says : 
"  I  gave  her  notice   to   leave  yesterday,  and 
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she  is  trying  to  revenge  herself  on  me  by 
treating  our  property  badly,  and  giving  me  a 
name  I  don't  deserve  for  indifference  to  the 
weal  of  my  house." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  say  nothing,  but  for  a 
married  woman  you  are  out  of  your  house 
a  great  deal.  It  is  Walter's  fault  quite 
as  much  as  yours ;  he  is  always  asking  you 
to  go,  and  he  ought  to  think  if  you  do 
not." 

"  I  go  out  for  health's  sake,  and  to  be  a 
companion  to  Walter ;  it's  clearly  my  duty 
to  be  that,  isn't  it  now?"  Ethel  says,  good- 
temperedly. 

64  Well,  my  dear,  while  you  hold  those  prin- 
ciples, and  act  on  those  principles,  your  house 
will  be  mismanaged,  and  your  furniture  will 
be  carelessly  treated  and  destroyed  ;  the  mis- 
tress's eye  and  hand  ought  to  be  everywhere 
incessantly  in  a  house." 

"  Such  ubiquity  is  needless,  if  servants  are 
even  moderately  conscientious." 

"  My  dear,  none  of  them  are  that ;  servants 
are  what  their   mistresses  make   them  ;    and 
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cook  is  a  specimen  of  what  you  are  making 
yours." 

"If  I  remember  rightly,  cook  was  very 
much  the  same  as  she  is  now  when  I  came 
here,  Mabel." 

"  I  never  knew  her  put  a  silver  dish-cover 
on  a  stone  floor  while  she  had  me  to  deal 
with  her,"  Miss  Gifford  says,  triumphantly  ; 
"  It's  not  my  place  to  interfere,  I  am  well 
aware  of  that ;  but  I  can't  see  Walter's  things 
wilfully  destroyed  without  mentioning  it." 

The  episode  of  the  dish-cover  is  still  dark- 
ening Miss  Gifford's  mind  when  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  comes  in  one  afternoon  to  five  o'clock  tea 
with  her  daughter  ;  and  five  o'clock  tea  is  an 
institution  that  finds  steady  and  determined 
disfavour  with,  and  opposition  from,  Miss 
Gifford. 

In  the  old  days,  while  poor  Lily  lived, 
Mabel  had  not  approved  of  the  modern 
custom,  but  she  had  never  denounced  it.  As 
with  every  other  thing  that  Lily  did  or  had, 
Mabel  had  silently  tolerated  what  she  did  not 
like.     But    that    Ethel    should    take    off  her 
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habit,  and  induct  herself  into  a  becoming  tea- 
gown  daily  at  five,  and  two  hours  after  dress 
for  dinner,  seems  to  Miss  Gifford  a  frivolous 
frittering  away  of  time  which  she  might  be 
employing  usefully. 

Miss  Gifford  comes  into  the  room  this  day 
just  as  Mrs.  Templeton  has  commenced  un- 
burdening her  mind,  by  recounting  to  Ethel 
some  of  the  Bishop's  developing  peculiarities 
or  "  meannesses,"  as  she  calls  them,  and  the 
interruption  is  not  a  welcome  one.  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  one  of  those  women  who  find 
actual  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  and  talking 
about  the  smaller  crosses  of  their  daily  life. 
When  the  Bishop's  wife  has  told  her  daughter 
of  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  conjugal  reins 
have  been  tightened  lately  in  the  matter  of 
her  personal  expenditure,  half  her  animosity 
against  the  system  of  control  which  the  Bis- 
hop has  inaugurated  evaporates  ;  and  Ethel 
knows  this,  therefore  she  listens  sympathetic- 
ally to  the  words  which  carry  off  all  wrath. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  Mrs.  Templeton  to 
speak  thus  openly  and  feelingly  before  Miss 
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Gifford,  and  as  Miss  GifFord  sourly  rejects 
Ethel's  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea,  her  presence 
does  seem  to  be  a  very  superfluous  one  on  this 
occasion,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  does  not  feel  at 
all  disposed  to  conciliate  her. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
time  when  people  hadn't  afternoon  tea,  isn't 
it  ? "  Mrs.  Templeton  asks,  and  Mabel — in 
whom  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  always 
strong  when  Mrs.  Templeton  is  present — ac- 
cepts the  challenge,  and  goes  into  action 
immediately. 

"  Not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  a  time  you 
must  remember  very  well ;  it's  long  since  you 
were  old  enough  to  recollect  all  about  it 
very  well  that  this  new-fangled  fad  has  been 
introduced." 

"  The  woman  who  first  made  it  the  fashion 
deserves  a  statue;  it  ought  to  be  erected  in 
her  honour  by  her  grateful  country-women." 

"  It's  a  waste  of  time  and  of  tea,  and  it's 
a  nasty,  idle,  gossiping  custom,"  Miss  GifFord 
says,  hotly.  "  What  women  want  to  be  stuf- 
fing themselves  for  all  day  long  I  can't  under- 
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stand  ;   it's  an  unhealthy  practice  as  well  as  a 
wasteful  one,  like  many  another  new  fashion." 

"  Mabel  is  very  faithful  to  old  ways  ;  are 
you  not,  dear  ?  "   Ethel  says,  brightly. 

"  When  they're  better  than  new  ones  I  am, 
most  certainly ;  late  dinners  and  five  o'clock 
teas  are  my  abomination ;  how  servants 
stand  it  I  can't  think  ;  their  work  is  never 
done,  and  instead  of  having  nice  long  even- 
ings for  needlework,  they  don't  get  dinner 
things  cleared  away  and  washed  up  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night." 

"But  people  had  suppers  in  those  primitive 
days  which  you  lament,  when  they  dined  at 
twelve,  or  one,  or  whatever  time  they  did 
dine." 

"  They  didn't  have  three  or  four  courses 
for  supper ;  and  reasonable  people,  who  had 
a  proper  regard  for  their  own  health  and 
for  their  servants'  comfort,  were  contented ' 
with  cold  suppers  ;  but  these  are  disregarded 
now ;  middle-class  people  must  ape  the  ways 
of  their  betters,  and  turn  their  early  dinners 
into  luncheons,  and  their  suppers  into  nasty 
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unwholesome  hot  heavy  meals,  that  make 
them  drowsy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
often    give    them    sleepless    nights." 

"  Not  necessarily  '  nasty '  and  '  unwhole- 
some,'" Mrs.  Templeton  says,  gently.  "Ethel, 
dear,  I've  heard  of  a  cook  who  will  suit  you 
-admirably ;  she  has  been  living  with  Lady 
Blantown,  Lady  St.  Just's  sister,  and  is  only 
leaving  because  Lady  Blantown  is  going 
abroad." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  want  higher  wa^es 
than  I  feel  inclined  to  give,"  Ethel  replies, 
hoping  to  close  the  subject,  which  is  fraught 
with  danger  since  Mabel  is  present.  But 
Mrs.  Templeton  is  mildly  persistent  in  keep- 
ing it  open. 

"  My  dear  child,  Lady  St.  Just  thinks  you 
may  get  her  for  twenty,  and  you  won't  get 
anyone  to  give  you  what's  fit    to   eat   under  • 
that." 

"  I  should  think  that  Ethel  will  hardly 
feel  justified  in  giving  twenty,  when  she  can 
get  quite  as  good  a  cook  as  she  requires  for 
fifteen,"  Mabel  puts  in. 
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"  Can  she  really  ?  A  cook  who  can  do 
entrees  and  sweets  for  fifteen ! ': 

"  I  suppose  Walter  and  Ethel  can  live 
without  entrees  ?  " 

"  They  might,  on  an  emergency,"  Mrs. 
Templeton  says,  meditatively.  "  Some  people 
do,  I  know,  live  entirely  on  large  portions 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  which  they  call  '  plain 
joints.'  'Plain'  enough,  in  all  conscience  I 
6  Ugly,'  I  should  call  them  ;  having  them 
at  all  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism.  I  like  to 
have  my  animal  effectually  disguised — dressed 
in  such  a  way  that  its  original  beefiness  or 
muttoniness  is  completely  concealed." 

"  And  I  like  to  know  what  I  am  eating," 
Mabel  says,  bluntly. 

"  I  met  a  sucking-pig  once  at  dinner  when 
I  was  very  young,  and  the  impression  it  made 
on  me  was  very  painful ;  I  haven't  got  over 
it  yet,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Walter  is  extremely  fond  of  sucking- 
pig,"  Mabel  asserts ;  "  there  are-  few  things 
he  likes  better,  always  did  from  a  boy ;  if 
you  want    to  give  him    a    dinner   he  would 
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really   enjoy,   Ethel,   you'll    order  a   sucking- 

Pig-" 

"  I   will ;   but    I    must    arrange    to  go    out 

the  day  it's  cooked,"  Ethel  says. 

"  The  one  I  saw  looked  so  pathetically 
like  an  infant,"  Mrs.  Tenrpieton  says,  plain- 
tively ;  "  it  was  long  before  I  got  over  the 
feeling  that  the  people  who  ate  it  were 
cannibals." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  no  absurd 
affectation  of  that  sort  about  me,"  Mabel 
says,  sturdily ;  "  the  finest  lady  in  the  land 
might  be  satisfied  with  the  delicacy  of  it." 

"I  wonder  if  Lady  Blantown's  cook  will 
know  how  to  treat  it,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says ; 
and  Ethel  answers  hastily — 

"  I  mustn't  think  of  her,  really,  mother  ; 
Mabel  is  right ;  twenty  pounds  a  year  is  too 
much  for  me  to  give  a  cook." 

"I  believe  some  people  enjoy  economy, 
but  I  didn't  know  you  were  one  of  them, 
Ethel." 

"  I  think  every  wife  ought  to  take  proper 
pride    and    pleasure    in    practising    economy, 
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especially  if  she  brings  her  husband  no 
fortune,"  Mabel  says,  severely. 

"  No  one  approves  more  highly  than  I  do 
of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  economy  ; 
but  when  people  descend  to  the  practice  of  a 
lot  of  petty  details,  they  waste  time  in  a  way 
that  I  consider  quite  wicked,  besides  narrow- 
ing their  minds." 

"  Now,  mother,  you're  trying  to  make 
Mabel  think  you  an  extravagant  and  bad 
housekeeper,  and  you're  neither,"  Ethel  says, 
rebukingly. 

"  I  am  what  Miss  Gifford  would  probably 
consider  an  extravagant  and  bad  house- 
keeper, for  I  don't  allowance  my  servants.  I 
don't  think  Ave  have  any  right  to  try  and 
regulate  their  appetites  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  they  shall  eat  so  much  and  no  more 
bread,  and  butter,   and  sugar." 

"  And  I  think  it  a  very  wise  rule,  and  one 
that  Ethel  would  do  well  to  observe ;  no 
better  housekeepers  ever  lived  than  my 
mother  and  aunt,  and  they  made  it  a 
practice   to   weigh    out    everything   that   was 
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wanted  for  the  week  every  Monday  morn- 
ing before  ten  o'clock  ;  it  was  no  use  any  one 
asking  for  anything  after  ten ;  that  was 
the  time  set  down,  and  that  was  the  time 
kept ;  everything  went  on  like  clock  work." 

"  How  monotonous  it  must  have  been." 

"  It  was  the  monotony  of  perfect  order 
and   comfort,  Mrs.  Templeton." 

"  Here  is  Walter  !  "  Ethel  cries,  hailing  his 
entrance  as  a  happy  diversion.  "  Mother 
and  Mabel  have  been  having  an  argument 
about   economy." 

"  It's  a  word  I  abhor,"  Walter  says,  and 
his  sister  expresses  a  fervent  hope  that  he 
may  never  have  to    practice   it   compulsorily. 

"  But  it's  the  fashion  for  young  people  to 
live  up  to  their  incomes,  and  it's  a  fashion 
that  brings  want  in  its   train." 

"  Miss  Gilford  does  not  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  things,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says,  rising. 
"  Ethel,  dear,  may  I  order  the  carriage, 
think  well  before  you  decide  against  taking- 
Lady  Blantown's  cook :  it's  better  to  spend 
four   or  five  pounds   a  year    more    in  wages 
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than  to  spend  it  in  doctor's  bills,  though  to 
be  sure  Walter  wouldn't  charge  you  any- 
thing for  pills  and  draughts ;  but  inferior 
cookery  is  very  trying  to  the  temper  as 
well  as   to  the   digestion." 

Mrs.  Templeton  glides  away  through  the 
hall  still  discoursing  on  this  subject ;  and 
Walter  accompanies  her,  treating  her  with 
greater  deference,  it  seems  to  Ethel,  than  he 
has  ever  shown  to  her  before.  As  they  get 
out  of  his  sister's  hearing  he  pauses,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  quietly  on  Mrs.  Templeton's, 
says — 

"I  have  just  come  from  the  Palace;  the 
Bishop  is  not  well,  and  all  your  strength  and 
composure  will  be  called  into  requisition ; 
shall  Ethel  go  home  with  you  ?  " 

"  Not  really  ill,  not  very  ill  ?  " 

"  Very  ill,  I  fear,  Mrs.  Templeton,"  he  says, 
gently,  and  Ethel  darts  forward  at  the 
moment  trembling  with  sorrow  and  alarm. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?  Walter,  what  is 
frightening  her  ?  " 

"The  Bishop   is  ill,  dear,  suddenly  ;    worse 
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than  I  have  seen  him  at  all ;  your  mother  is 
naturally  startled  by  the  news." 

"  Will  he  live  P  "  Mrs.  Templeton  asks,  with 
trembling  lips,  and  Walter  Gifford  says  not 
a  word. 

"  I  shall  go  with  yon,  dear,"  Ethel  says, 
flinging  loving  arms  ronnd  her  mother's  neck, 
and  in  another  minute,  Ethel,  in  hat  and 
jacket,  is  helping  Mrs.  Templeton  into  the 
carriage. 

"  I  shall  be  a  pauper  if  he  dies  now,"  Mrs. 
Templeton  says,  in  white  bewilderment.  "  Oh ! 
Ethel,  isn't  it  awful  that  nature  makes  me 
think  of  myself  in  the  midst  of  this  calamity, 
when  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  him  solely, 
poor  man  ;  how  can  nature  be  so  unsympa- 
thetic and  ill-bred?" 


CHAPTEE  X, 


A      NEW     DEPARTURE. 


f: sHEEE  is  gloom  in  the  Palace !  The 
Bishop  has  pursued  an  inoffensive 
course  in  Allerton  Towers  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  now  that  he  is 
ill  unto  death,  people  sedulously  look  up  his 
good  qualities,  and  begin  to  find  that  they 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Sym- 
pathy, in  fact,  is  rampant,  and  expresses  itself 
in  a  way  that  is  very  tiresome  to  the  Bishop's 
hall-porter,  for  though  the  bell  is  muffled  and 
the  knocker  encased  in  kid,  both  are  plied 
assiduously  and  continually  by  anxious 
enquirers. 

Fanny,  Marchioness  of  Monkstown,  is 
summoned  and  comes,  but  her  presence  does 
not  seem  to  bring  peace.  She  constantly 
remarks  to  Mrs.  Templeton  that  she  "has  to 
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think  of  herself,"  and  Mrs.  Templeton,  who 
is  not  wise  in  her  generation,  replies  to  the 
effect  that  she  has  been  labouring  under  the 
impression  that  "herself"  is  the  one  person 
about  whom  Fanny  has  been  thinking  during 
the  whole  term  of  their  acquaintance  with 
one  another. 

'"  But  now  it  is  imperative,"  Fanny  says ; 
"  dear  papa  cannot  certainly  be  in  his  right 
mind  if  he  looks  to  me  to  do  anything  ;  I 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  my 
position." 

"  Quite  enough,  I  should  say ;  I  think  all 
your  energies  must  be  taxed,  Fanny,"  her 
step-mother  says,  glibly. 

"  Of  course  my  inclination  would  lead 
me  to  aid  you,"  Lady  Monkstown  says,  and 
Mrs.  Templeton  waives  away  the  faint 
proffer. 

"  I  must  suffice  to  myself,  as  I  have  always 
done  ;"  she  says,  and  then  she  goes  on,  "  if  the 
worst  comes,  I  can  be  a  hospital  nurse. 
When,  at  that  dreadful  time  when  Lord 
Monkstown     died,     Walter     said    I    had     the 
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nursing  power  ;  and  the  dress  is  very  pretty 
and  becoming ;  I  shall  never  forget  seeing 
Ada  Cavendish  wear  it  in  the  New  Magdalen. 
I  almost  feel  like  her  as  I  think  of  it," 
Mrs.  Templeton  continues,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  and  she  did  '  nurse  '  so  splendidly  in  the 
play." 

"  I  shall  never  give  my  consent  to  your 
doing  anything  of  that  sort,"  Fanny  says, 
with  disgust ;  "  you  must  remember  that  you 
have  to  consider  me  as  well  as  yourself; 
between  us,  I  should  think  Ethel  and 
I  can  arrange  a  modest  little  income  for 
you,  if  papa  leaves  you  poorly  off,  as  we 
fear." 

"  My  blushes  will  burn  me  up  when  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  an  income,  Fanny,"  Mrs. 
Templeton  says,  and  the  poor  woman  wishes 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  could  say  some- 
thing more   cordial,   and  cannot   do  it. 

It  comes  at  last,  that  end  which  they  have 
been  dreading,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  is  left 
quite  unprovided  for.  The  Bishop  has  been 
for   a    long    time    not   only  living    up  to   his 
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income,  but  exceeding  it,  and  his  income  dies 
with  him. 

The  poor  woman  makes  a  brave  struggle 
to  appear  valiant  and  unharassed,  but  she  is 
only  a  woman  ;  and  the  prospect  of  being  a 
penniless  one  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
is  a  pitiably  painful  one.  Just  at  first  there 
is  too  much  excitement  and  confusion  for 
anyone  of  them  to  practically  realise  that 
Mrs.  Templeton's  independence  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  But  the  truth  comes  home  to  them 
with  melancholy  force,  when  it  is  found  that 
all  that  remains  is  the  furniture,  and  the 
right  of  disposing  of  this  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  benefit  of  the  late  Bishop's 
creditors. 

"Your  home  is  with  your  children; "  Walter 
Gifford  says  to  her ;  "  you  can  trust  us  to 
make  it  a  happy  one   for  you." 

She  does  not  reject  the  proposition  when 
he  makes  it  to  her.  She  is  too  refined,  and 
is  endowed  with  too  much  tact  ever  to  offer 
rough  opposition  to  a  scheme  that  is  proposed 
to  her,   but  to  Ethel  she  says : 
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"  Walter's  proposal  and  manner  of  making 
it  were  both  perfect ;  he  is  full  of  manly, 
generous  feeling,  and  I  really  love  him  like  a 
son,  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  be  a  burden 
on  him." 

"  Mother,  my  happiness  is  so  perfect  now, 
don't  mar  it  by  refusing  to  come  to  us  ;  I 
shall  feel  that  you  don't  believe  in  and  rely 
upon  Walter  if  you   won't   come." 

"  My  lot  is  a  very  hard  one,"  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  says,  "  but  I  won't  make  it  harder  by 
indulging  in  vain  regrets  and  useless  repin- 
ing ;  if  Walter  didn't  exist,  or  if  he  were  a 
poor  man,  I  should  have  to  rely  upon  myself 
entirely ;  other  women  have  to  maintain 
themselves,   why  should   not  I  ? " 

"  What  can  you  do,  dearest  ?  "  her  daugh- 
ter asks. 

"  What  do  other  self-supporting  women 
do?" 

"  Some  write  novels,  some  paint,  some 
teach ;  you  can  do  neither  of  these  things, 
dear  mother,  and  you  break  my  heart  by 
proposing  to  stand  alone  in  any  such  way." 
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"  No,  I  can't  write  novels,  nor  can  I  paint, 
and  defend  me  from  ever  attempting  to 
teach ;  but  I'll  create  a  demand  for  a  new 
employment  for  ladies  like  myself,  who  have 
refined  tastes  and  no  means  of  their  own 
wherewith  to  gratify  them.  Oh!  I've  thought 
the  subject  out  during  these  last  few  sleepless 
nights,  Ethel,  and  I've  the  will  to  make  my 
plan  succeed." 

She  looks  so  triumphant  and  assured  of 
success  already,  that  Ethel  reluctantly  asks 
that  the  plan  may  be  unfolded  to 
her. 

"  I  require  no  capital  to  start  my  business," 
Mrs.  Templeton  says,  relapsing  into  her  old 
airy  manner ;  "  I  require  no  introductions 
and  no  patronage.  I  shall  merely  advertise 
in  the  Morning  Post,  the  Queen,  and  any 
other  lady's  paper  I  can  think  of,  that  I  am 
ready,  for  a  certain  remuneration,  to  design 
and  superintend  the  furnishing  or  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  houses  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  property.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  in  this  vulgar,  tasteless  world,  who 
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must  be  conscious  that  they  are  vulgar  and 
tasteless,  and  who  will  therefore  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  my  services.  You  see, 
Ethel,  I  have  an  instinct  for  colour  and  form  ; 
I  shall  introduce  combinations  that  have 
never  been  dreamt  of  before.  I  shall  impart 
individuality  to  houses,  instead  of  letting  them 
all  be  furnished  on  conventional  lines ;  my 
occupation  will  often  bring  me  into  the 
society  of  well-bred   and  agreeable  people — " 

"  Who  will  regard  you  as  something  akin 
to  the  tradespeople  from  whom  they  buy  the 
cabinets  and  carpets  and  cretonnes  which  you 
will  select." 

"  That  will  be  the  misfortune  of  their 
ignorance  ;  but  I  fear  no  such  fate.  At 
present  I  am  in  love  with  my  own  idea,  and, 
shall  begin  carrying  it  out  by  offering  to  make 
Boyne  Grate  habitable.  Fanny  can  stand  any 
amount  of  dreary  ugliness,  but  when  I  point 
out  to  her  that  at  a  very  trifling  cost  I  can 
make  her  house  attractive,  she  will  patronise 
ane,  I'm   sure." 

"  I  shall  leave  the  task  of  persuading  you 
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to  relinquish  your  idea,  to  Walter,"  Ethel 
says,  sighing,  but  Mrs.  Templeton  refuses  to 
be  correspondingly   doleful. 

"  Walter's  eloquence  will  all  be  thrown 
away,  dear  child  ;  and  in  time  both  he  and 
you  will  admit  I  am  right  in  striving  to  be 
honourably  independent,  instead  of  sitting 
down  in  supine  idleness,  and  becoming  a 
burden  on  my  children." 

"  It  is  a  fixed  idea  with  her,  and  no  good 
will  come  of  combating  it  now,"  Walter 
says,  when  his  wife  tells  him  of  her  mother's 
plan.  "  A  few  disappointments  will  damp  her 
enthusiasm  ;  comfort  yourself,  my  dear,  your 
mother  will  be  discouraged  in  a  fortnight, 
and  will  then  come  to  us  of  her  own  free 
will." 

As  Mrs.  Templeton  has  herself  projected, 
she  makes  her  initial  effort  in  her  new  pro- 
fession at  Boyne  Gate. 

The  furniture  at  Boyne  Gate  is  the  accu- 
mulated rubbish  of  many  generations.  Still, 
buried  in  this  rubbish  are  many  beautiful  as 
well  as  valuable  articles.     For  example,  in  an 
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attic,  Mrs.  Templeton  lights  upon  many  yards 
of  rarely  worked  tapestry,  upon  broken  (but 
easily  mended)  Indian  and  Italian  cabinets  ; 
and  in  various  dark  corners  of  the  house  she 
finds  old  oak  chairs  and  buffets  and  tables^ 
which,  when  collected  together,  will  do 
for  a  handsome  and  artistic  dining-room 
suite. 

"  And  I  never  even  noticed  them,"  Fanny 
candidly  confesses  ;  "  and  I  should  have  gone 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  contented  with 
that  mahogany  and  horse-hair  set,  hideous  as 
it  is ;  the  things  seem  to  have  grown  by 
magic  since  you  came,  Mrs.  Templeton." 

"  I  have  found  my  vocation,"  that  lady 
says,  triumphantly. 

"  And  one  of  it's  greatest  charms  to  me 
is  that  you  have  effected  this  transformation 
in  the  dining-room  without  expense,"  Lady 
Monkstown  says,  approvingly;  "it's  just  re- 
arrangement, nothing  else — the  art  of  putting 
old  things  in  a  favourable  light ;  how  well 
that  tapestry  looks  against  that  end  wall ; 
I    am    quite    impatient    to    see    the    change 
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you    will    effect    in    the    drawing-room     and 
boudoir." 

"  I  shall  wreck  them  first,"  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  says,  and  have  them  repainted  and 
papered " 

"  I  think  that  quite  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense," Lady  Monkstown  interrupts. 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  it  is  absolutely  essential ; 
would  you  put  those  fine  old  marqueterie 
cabinets  and  escritoires  against  a  white 
watered  shiny  paper  with  a  border  of 
cabbage  roses:  you  cripple  me  at  the  outset 
by  objecting  to  the  re-painting  and  paper- 
ing ;  I  shall  send  up  to  Morris,  describing  the 
most  prominent  furniture,  and  he  will  send 
a  paper  in  true  artistic  keeping  ;  I  shall 
have  those  odious  carpets  taken  up,  and  put 
Persian  rugs  in  their  place ;  you  will  hardly 
know  your  own  house  in  a  week." 

"  I  shall  not  afford  Persian  rugs ! "  Fanny 
says,  definitely  ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Templeton 
sweetly  and  serenely  declares  that  "  as  she 
cannot  work  in  chains,  she  must  cancel  the 
agreement." 

N  2 
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So  terminates  her  first  engagement  rather 
abruptly ;  and  it  is  altogether  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  Lady  Monkstown,  in 
disgust  at  the  unseemly  state  in  which  her 
house  is  left,  and,  in  a  state  of  hopelessness 
about  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  beauty 
out  of  ugliness,  speaks  of  it  as  "  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton's  failure,''  and  altogether  neglects  to  say 
anything  about  her  own  repression  of  the 
new  papers  and  the  Persian  rugs. 

"  I  shall  try  new  pastures,"  Mrs.  Templeton 
writes  to  Ethel ;  "  a  prophet  is  rarely  one 
in  his  own  country ;  I  am  going  to  London 
to  make  a  few  bold  strokes  and  carve  my 
own  road  to  fortune.  My  advertisement  is 
rather  attractive,  '  Mrs.  Templeton,  Artistic 
Adviser.'  Lady  St.  Just  has  refuted  my  offer 
of  superintending  the  furbishing  up  of  her 
London  house  in  the  most  resolute  manner : 
'  My  house  is  quite  dingy  enough  already,' 
she  writes  ;  '  I  don't  want  it  made  to  look 
more  mediaeval  and  miserable  than  it  does 
already.'  So  rude  and  crude  of  her,  isn't  it  ? 
Monkstown  is   so  different ;  he  writes  to  ask, 
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6  If  I  will  do  him  the  great  honour  and  service 
of  re-organising  every  house  he  possesses,' 
and  adds,  '  I  shall  treat  you  as  great  phy- 
sicians who  cure  other  evils  are  treated :  as 
their  fees  range  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  so  shall  I  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  giving  you  the  same  on  every  occasion  of 
consulting  you  !  '  Isn't  he  liberal  and  charm- 
ing ?  And  don't  you  sometimes  regret — No ! 
I  will  not  tempt  you  to  admit  that  you  do, 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  that  he  is  de- 
serving of  more  than  he  has  got,  shall  I 
say." 

So  for  a  time  poor  Mrs.  Templeton  sails 
upon  a  prosperous  sea,  for  just  so  long  a 
time,  in  fact,  as  Lord  Monkstown's  magna- 
nimity allows  her  to  ring  incessant  changes 
in  the  arrangement  and  furniture  of  his  town 
and  country  houses.  But  when  she  has  torn 
down  and  built  up,  and  frittered  away  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money,  and  finally 
pronounced  her  task  complete,  fresh  clients 
do  not  spring  up,  and  the  poor  Artistic 
Adviser's  occupation  is  gone. 
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But  she  is  in  funds  for  the  time,  and  she  is 
endowed  with  a  sanguine  spirit.  That  she 
does  not  seem  likely  to  prosper  in  the  pro- 
fession which  she  has  enterprisingly  invented 
does  not  depress  her  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two.  Like  Cleopatra,  "  age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  tame "  this  wonderfully  young- 
hearted  woman. 

.  Again  a  letter  comes  to  Mrs.  Walter  Gifford 
fraught  with  hopefulness  from  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton.  She  has  resuscitated  the  memory 
of  an  early  dream  of  art  and  ambition, 
she  says,  and  this  dream  is  that  she  shall 
go    on    the    stage ! 

To  her  credit  be  it  said  that  difficulties 
do  not  deter  her  from  struggling  to  carry  out 
her  aim,  since  she  has  resolutely  refused 
her  children's  earnest  counsel  against  her 
pursuing  the  histrionic  course.  She  puts 
herself  under  the  tuition  of  an  able,  accom- 
plished, and  assiduous  instructor,  who? 
strangely  enough,  grand  actor  as  he  is  in 
tragedy  himself,  is  an  even  finer  teacher  and 
critic   of  female  comedy  parts. 
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And  if  Mr.  Copsley  Fielder  is  an  able 
master,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  ability 
has  never  been  exercised  upon  an  apter,  or 
more  capable  pupil  than  Mrs.  Templeton.  It 
is  in  vain  that  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of 
what  she  is  striving  for,  deride  and  denounce 
as  futile  the  efforts  she  is  making  to  secure 
success.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  proclaim  her 
age  ;  averring  that  the  first  imperative  con- 
dition for  a  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  is 
youth.  It  is  equally  in  vain  that  they  deny 
her  still  sylph-like  figure,  and  say  she  has  no 
stage  presence !  Mrs.  Templeton  takes  no 
heed  at  all  of  sneer  or  innuendo,  but  just  goes 
on  her  laborious  path  perseveriugly  and  un- 
dauntedly, until  the  best  judges  declare  that 
if  those  command  success  who  deserve,  then 
is  Mrs.  Templeton  destined  to  fill  a  promi- 
nently placed  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

Ethel,  down  at  Allerton  Towers,  reading 
judiciously  worded  preliminary  notices  of  her 
mother's  forthcoming  appearance  as  "Con- 
stance in  the  Love  Chase,"  is  full  of  sorrow- 
ful   fear     and     sickening     foreboding.      Her 
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mother's  letters  are  full  of  buoyant,  happy 
anticipation,  but  Ethel's  heart  sinks  lower  and 
lower  as  she  reads  the    self-confident  epistles. 

"  Mother's  voice  is  so  low  and  light,  it 
won't  half  fill  even  a  small  house,"  she  says, 
deploringly,  to  Walter  ;  and  he,  having  made 
up  his  practical,  exact,  and  impartial  mind 
that  Mrs.  Templeton  is  going  to  make  a 
colossal  failure,  and  then  return  in  penitence 
into  the  wholesome  obscurity  of  a  home 
under   his    roof,  replies, 

"  It  won't  make  a  particle  of  difference  to 
the  result  whether  she  is  heard  or  not  ;  when 
a  new  actress  appears  on  the  boards  people 
go  to  see  a  young  girl,  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  whatever  her  beauty  and  talent 
in  the  present,  to  develop  a  far  greater 
amount  of  both  in  the  future.  If  they  don't 
find  what  they  go  to  see  they're  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  and  I  fear  that's  what  they 
will  be   with    your    mother." 

"  Mother's  a  very  pretty,  graceful  woman, 
and  her  manner  is  the  most  fascinating  I 
ever  saw,"  Ethel  says,  with  filial  loyalty. 
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"  She  is  all  you  say — in  your  eyes,  darling, 
and  1  like  you  for  believing  in  her  chances 
of  success  ;  but  all  the  same  the  public  will 
look  at  her  from  a  less  favourable  point  of 
view,  and  I  would  have  you  brace  yourself 
to  read  some  cruel  and  pungent  criti- 
cism." 

With  what  appears  "  reckless  daring,"  to 
the  croaking  band  who  foresee  nothing  but 
ignominious  defeat  for  Mrs.  Templeton, 
that  lady,  it  is  decided  by  her  manager 
and  instructor,  shall  make  her  debut  at 
Manchester ! 

The  defiant  daring  of  this  decision  creates 
a  furore  before  the  event  that  means  either 
a  brilliant  success  or  a  bli^htincr  failure.  For 
Manchester  is  known  to  be  a  terrible  test 
of  both  the  nerves  and  talents  of  even  well- 
seasoned,  time-tried,  and  hardened  actors 
and  actresses.  Its  audiences  are  highly 
cultured  in  dramatic  knowledge,  and  are 
keenly  critical.  How,  then,  may  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  has  never  put  her  foot 
on  any  stage,  dare  to  hope  to  pass  unscathed 
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through    the    awful    ordeal    of   an    expectant 
Manchester  house ! 

But  Mrs.  Templeton  does  dare  to  hope  that 
she  may  do  this,  and  her  manager-tutor  does 
not  throw  anything  like  a  wet  blanket  over 
the  fire  of  her  ambition. 


>sruTi^<r~«> 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A     STAR     OF     STRENGTH. 

fHpSANGUAGE  can't  tell  how  I  feel  for 
ygflg  Walter  and  you,  my  dear,"  Miss 
Gifford  says  to  Ethel,  whenever 
any  fresh  paragraph  appears  in  any  one  of 
the  newspapers  about  Mrs.  Templeton.  It 
is  really  almost  miraculous  the  way  in  which 
Miss  GifFord,  who  has  never  been  known 
to  look  at  a  paper  before  this  epoch,  hunts 
down  the  lightest  line  of  reference  in  the 
press  to  Mrs.  Templeton. 

She  goes  straight  to  every  allusion  to  the 
forthcoming  actress,  however  deeply  it  may 
be  buried  in  "  Theatrical  Xotes,"  or  "  London 
Letters,"  with  an  unerring  instinct  that  dis- 
tances many  an  experienced  reader.  And 
she  dwells  upon  these  allusions,  serving  them 
afresh,  word  for  word,  with  an  unfavourable 
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emphasis  that  is  all  her  own  to  everyone 
whom  she  may  meet  in  these  days. 

"  I  see  the  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  your 
mother's  '  ambition  is  laudable,  if  nothing 
else ; '  now,  one  can  but  feel  that  what  they 
mean  by  that  is,  that  though  '  laudable,  it's 
misplaced  ; '  that's  what  I've  feared  myself  all 
along." 

"  Then,  Mabel,  you  must  remember  that 
you  are  not  a  fair  judge  ;  you  know  less  than 
I  do,  even,  of  the  requirements  of  a  dramatic 
career,  and  I  know  absolutely   nothing." 

"  No !  You  are  right  in  saying  I  know 
nothing  about  the  stage.  I  have  always 
made  a  point  of  standing  aloof  from  its 
snares    and  abominations." 

When  Mabel  says  this,  Ethel  quotes  a 
verse  from  one  of  the  Bab  Ballads,  relative 
to  the  experiences  of  the  Rev.  Micah  Sowles, 
who,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  Bishop, 
passes  a  few  hours  in  that  "  penitential  fane 
called  Drury  Lane." 

But  Miss  Gilford  fails  to  see  any  point  in 
the   quotation,  and  by  way  of   answering  it 
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falls  back  on  her  former  statement  of  having 
sedulously  preserved  herself  from  all  the 
snares  and  allurements  of  the  drama  in  any 
form. 

"  I  tremble  to  think  of  what's  before  them 
all.  Mrs.  Templeton's  flightiness  was  a  pro- 
verb, I'm  told,  in  Allerton  Towers,  even  when 
she  was  in  private  life  ;  what  it  will  be  now, 
when  she  gets  among  ballet-girls  and  panta- 
loons, it   is  impossible   to   say." 

It  is  recorded  with  sorrow  that  the  above 
uncharitable  remarks  are  made  by  Miss  Gif- 
ford  in  a  loud  under-tone  to  a  friend  whom 
she  meets  one  morning  in  Turner's  shop. 
Mental  agony  is  vividly  depicted  on  the 
friend's  face  as  she  listens,  for  she  is  aware 
of  the  propinquity  of  Lady  St.  Just,  who  is 
showing  herself  in  good  colours  now,  as  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Mrs.  Templeton's,  and  a 
warm  com  mender  of  that  lady's  determination 
to  struggle    for    freedom    and    independence. 

To  Miss  Gilford's  amazement,  and  Miss 
Gilford's  friend's  dismay,  her  ladyship  begins 
a  free  fight  at  once  with  the  words : 
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"  Mrs.  Templeton's  '  fiightiness,'  as  you  call 
it,  never  hurt  a  human  being,  and  that's 
more  than  can  be  said  of  anyone's  censorious 
tongue.  And  now  she's  going  to  make  a 
name  for  herself,  that  all  whom  you  pity  for 
belonging  to  her,  Miss  Gifford,  may  well 
and  reasonably  envy ;  the  little  woman  has 
real  grit  in  her,"  Lady  St.  Just  adds,  turning 
to  one  of  her  own  ilk  who  happens  to  be  in 
the  shop  at  the  time ;  "  she'll  never  be  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  but  she'll  be  a  bewitching  Miss 
Hardcastle,  and  a  bewildering  neighbour 
Constance." 

"  I  never  heard  of  either  of  these  ladies," 
Miss  Gifford  says,  lamely,  for  Lady  St.  Just 
fixes  Mabel  with  a  stony  stare  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  "  I  never  heard  of  either 
of  these  ladies,  but  I  do  think  there's  some- 
thing infra  dig.  in  my  brother's  wife's  mother 
playing  at  being  them." 

Lady  St.  Just  laughs  gruffly,  but   heartily. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  she  says,  "  don't  disturb 
yourself  about  Mrs.  Templeton's  social  status, 
for  depend  upon  it  she  will  never  take  you  into 
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consideration  when  she  is  compassing  it ;  she 
is  a  very  clever  and  sprightly  little  lady,  and 
if  she  does  all  I  expect  her  to  do  I  shall  regard 
her  as  the  chief  attraction  to  my  '  at  homes/ 
next  season,  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get 
her." 

These  words  permeate  Turner's,  and  exercise 
a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  imaginations  of 
many  who  have  been  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Templeton  is  on  the  high  road  to  perdition. 
But  on  the  whole,  "  Turner's  "  takes  the  safe 
and  Philistine  view  of  Mrs.  Templeton's 
exploit,  in  spite  of  its  aristocratic  advocate  and 
defender ;  and  their  name  is  legion  who  pro- 
phecy dark  things  concerning  the  woman  who 
is  going  forth  on  a  treacherous  smiling  sea  to 
help  herself  ! 

As  for  Ethel,  she  has  Manchester  on  the 
brain  in  these  days  of  suspense.  She  rakes 
up  every  immaterial  and  valueless  fact  con- 
cerning it  and  its  inhabitants  that  comes 
within  her  reach.  And  when  she  has  done 
this,  she  finds  she  is  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
knowledge  of  how  "  they  will  receive  mother." 
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On  the  day  before  the  initial  performance 
is  to  come  off,  a  request  breaks  from  Ethel's 
lips    straight    away  from  her   heart. 

"  Let  me  go  to  Manchester,  Walter  ?  If 
•she  fails  she  will  want  me;  if  she  gets  through 
she  will  want  me  still  more  ;  let  me  go  ? " 

"  You  are  not  strong  !  the  least  excitement 
may   be    prejudicial    to " 

"No,  it  won't — it  won't!  let  me  go.  Excite- 
ment won't  hurt  me  or  anyone  else  ;  let  me 
go. 

"  I  will  let  you  go,  certainly,  but  I  think 
you    are   rash." 

"  The  way  in  which  you  say  that  cancels 
the  permission  you  gave  a  moment  before. 
No  !  I  will  not  go  as  if  I  were  going  to  gaze 
on  a  pernicious  and  forbidden  spectacle.  I 
will  go  to  applaud  and  rejoice  with  my 
mother  if  she  succeeds,  and  to  comfort 
and  soothe  her  if  she  fails.  I  don't  much  care 
which  she  does — if  the  doing  either  will  not 
-hurt  her.     Walter,   may  I  go  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Freely  and  clearly,  without  your  harbour- 
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ing  a  thought  in  your  mind  to  the  effect  that 
I   had    better  have    stayed    at  home  ? " 

"  Freely  and  clearly." 

"  And  whatever  comes  you  will  promise 
that  you  will  never  use  those  awful  phrases, 
'I  told  you  so,'  or  6  I  feared  as  much,'  to  me?" 

"  Xever.  I  distinctly  promise  this  ;  but 
Ethel,  my  darling,  prepare  yourself  for  hear- 
ing them  used  by  other  people  ;  your  mother 
has  gone  out  of  her  way  with  a  feeler  to 
challenge  social  criticism — and  it  will  be 
given  harshly,   I  fear." 

"If  she  comes  off  the  boards  baffled  and 
beaten  I  will  be  there  to  welcome  her  as  if 
she  was  a  Eistori  or  a  Eachel ;  no  one  can 
humiliate  or  contemn  mother  really.  She 
is  trying  to  use  her  talent  instead  of  hiding 
it  away  in  a  napkin.  Walter,  like  you,  I 
may  wish  that  she  had  put  it  out  to  interest 
in  some  other  way,  but  I  won't  say  the  way 
that  she  has  been  drawn  into  selecting  is 
worse    than    some  safer  ones." 

"  I  thing  you  had  better  pack  up  if  you 
mean  to  catch   the  train   that  will  land  you 
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in  London  in  decent  time  to-night,"  Walter 
interrupts,  good-humouredly ;  and  then  he 
adds,  "  and  I  shall  go  with  you,  my  plucky 
love.  Whether  your  mother  is  victrix  or 
vanquished  to-morrow  night,  she  shall  find 
her  son  as  well  as  her  daughter  waiting  to 
welcome  her." 

Mr.  Gifford  can't  help  feeling  rather  mag- 
nanimous as  he  says  this.  His  mind's  eye 
already  sees  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Templeton 
abased  and  discomfited ;  and  though  he  is 
sorry  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  inevitable 
bitter  end,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
her  through  it  gallantly,  and  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  his  son-in-lawship  and  general 
respectability  around  her  without  hesitation. 

And  in  resolving  to  do  this  he  is  really  resolv- 
ing to  do  a  doughty  deed,  for  he  knows  well  that 
more  than  half  of  his  lady-patients  in  the 
country  will  flout  at  the  idea  of  the  lady  who 
was  the  foremost  of  them  all  "  having  gone 
on  the  stage."  They  will  flout  at  her,  and 
will  signify  that  they  pityingly  sympathise 
with  him  for  being  connected  with  her.     And 
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at  the  same  time  if  she  succeeds,  thev  will 
boast  next  season  in  town  of  having  "  known 
her  intimately  in  Allerton  Towers,"  and  will 
diplomatise  to  get   her  to  their  houses. 

Meantime,  she  is  soarino-  on  untried  wino-s 
through  a  rarified  atmosphere  of  expecta- 
tion. 

Her  youthful  aspect  and  unforced  vivacity 
amazes  herself,  even,  when  she  turns  from 
the  hands  of  her  dresser  to  give  a  last  look  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  "  I  might  be  twenty  !  I 
am  Constance ! "  she  says,  admiringly,  for  she 
has  in  appearance  surpassed  all  her  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  herself.  Every  line 
of  her  supple  figure  is  as  true  as  it  was  on 
the  day — long  ago — when  she  married  Mr. 
Heatherley,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
"  slimmest,  gracefullest  young  lady  that  ever 
stepped  up  to  altar  rails  ? "  Her  feet  and 
hands  are  as  small  and  nervous  as  ever.  Her 
hair  is  of  as  bright  a  golden  tint  as  is  ever 
seen  without  the  aid  of  "  auricomus."  Her 
eyes  are  like  sapphires — sparkling,  effective ! 
Her  complexion  is — whatever  she  wills  it  to  be  ! 
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and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  skin  that 
has  borne  the  wind  and  weather  of  forty-five 
summers  and  winters.  Lastly,  her  taste  in 
dress  is  unassailable. 

There  is  a  great  hush  in  the  house  when 
she  comes  upon  the  stage  with  that  air  of 
being  where  she  is  for  her  own  pleasure  that 
makes  the  stalls  begin  to  think  about  the 
actress's  "  motive,"  and  causes  the  gallery  to 
halt  before  it  hoots.  Then  in  the  midst  of 
the  hush  her  voice  falls  on  the  ear  of  the 
assembled  crowd,  and  with  a  sob  of  relief 
one  of  the  crowd  falls  back  in  her  seat 
whispering   to    her  neighbour : 

"  Walter !  her  voice  has  won  the  fame 
already !  See !  how  they're  leaning  and 
listening  ! " 

It  is  a  fact !  Mrs.  Templeton's  sweet, 
silvery  voice,  has,  under  training,  become  a 
bell  which  rings  sympathetically,  not  only 
into  every  well-trained  ear,  but  into  every  ill- 
trained,  but,  maybe,  good  heart  in  the  house. 

The  applause  is  unanimous,  overwhelming, 
conclusive  !     Mrs.  Templeton  has  made  such 
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a  "  first  appearance "  in  Manchester  as  will 
make  every  London  manager,  worthy  of 
the  name,  seek  to  secure  her  at  any 
price. 

And,  after  ail,  what  has  she  done  ?  Some 
of  the  critics  find  flaws  in  her  manner,  her 
intonation,  her  "  poses,"  and  her  conception 
of  the  part.  Others  find  her  "  wanting  in 
repose,"  "  in  animation,"  "  in  lightness,"  "  in 
solidity,"  "  in  composure,"  and  in  that 
"  nervousness  which  proclaims  self-con- 
fidence." But  the  public — for  whom  man- 
ager's cater,  and  critics  carp — find  her  want- 
ing in  nothing ;  avow  her  to  be  absolute 
perfection. 

So  it  comes  about  that  Mrs.  Templeton 
leaves  the  Manchester  theatre  this  night  a 
recognised    Queen  of   Comedy. 

As  she  leaves  it  to  step  into  her  carriage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  GhTord  arrest  her  pro- 
gress, Ethel  half  swooning — apparently  from 
delight. 

"  Mother !  I  am  so  proud  of  you/'  she 
gasps.      "  Oh,   mother !    I  would    have   liked 
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every  one  in  the  theatre  to-night  to  know 
that  I  am  your  child." 

"  Take  her  home,  take  her  home  !  Walter, 
how  could  you  let  her  come  here?  My  Ethel, 
keep  up  a  bit ;  I'm  with  you — your  mother, 
you  know,"  the  new  theatrical  star  cries, 
utterly  regardless  now  of   a  dramatic  effect. 

And  so,  between  Walter  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton,  Ethel  is  taken  to  an  hotel,  and  lodged 
there  as  comfortably  as  nature  will  permit 
for  the  night,  considering  that  during  it  a 
little  daughter  is  born  to  Walter  and  Ethel 
Gifford. 

That  this  little  child  should  be  weak  and 
ailing  is  no  unnatural  result  of  the  overstrained 
state  in  which  Ethel  has  been  living  of  late ; 
but  it  is  a  ghastly  blow  to  Walter  Gifford 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  has  unconsciously 
taken  pride  in  his  own  robust  health,  and 
in  Ethel's  perfect  physique — and  now,  their 
offspring  is  "  weak  and  ailing." 

A  dark  demon  down  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  whispers  :  "  This  is  the  doing  of  Ethel's 
mother  ;  this  is  the  doing  of  the  woman  who, 
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on  the  night  her  daughter  went  through 
woman's  most  awful  agony,  played  the  part 
of  a  girlish  coquette  before  a  house  full  of 
strangers." 

The  demon  has  a  horribly  shrill  voice. 
He  is  a  little  devil  with  a  long  name,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  we  all  know  him  well.  His 
rio'ht  designation  is  "  Desire-to-cast-blame- 
off-myself-and-lay-it-on-other-people."  Walter 
ousts  him  from  out  his  heart  and  off  his 
shoulder  with  difficulty.  He  is  a  little  devil 
who  sticks.  ^ 

"  If  I  could  only  have  persuaded  Ethel  to 
remain  at  home  quietly,  or  if  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  could  have  been  induced  to  defer  her 
triumph  for  a  few  nights,  my  poor  wife 
might  have  been  spared  much  agony,"  he 
finds  himself  thinking  ;  and  he  adds,  rather 
bitterly  :  "  Of  course,  the  woman's  insatiable 
vanity  will  be  pampered  now,  and  will  grow 
on  what  it  feeds.  She  has  made  a  hit,  there's 
no  doubt  about  that ;  and  in  the  flush  of 
her  triumph  she'll  go  off,  and  stoop  to  any 
depths  to  conquer,  as  Miss  Hardcastle,  while 
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her  own  daughter  lies  here  suffering  and  in 
danger.  My  poor  Ethel  shan't  be  left  here 
alone,  though ;  I'll  send  for  Mabel ;  she's 
always  to  be  relied  upon  ;  vanity  and  frivolity 
will  never  tempt  her  from  her  duty." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Templeton  is  being  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  tangible  and  satisfac- 
tory compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  success 
— with  offers,  namely,  of  splendid  paying 
engagements  from  the  managers  of  several  of 
the  first  London  theatres.  Oddly  enough, 
she  seems  in  no  hurry  to  accept  them ;  and 
she  is  accused  by  those  who  desire  to  secure 
her,  and  to  know  definitely  what  she  will  do, 
of  giving  herself  airs,  and  of  being  capri- 
cious, as  it  is  the  wont  of  popular  favourites 
to  be. 

Mabel  comes,  and  Ethel  continues  very  ill 
for  many  weeks ;  but  it  is  not  Mabel  who 
watches  day  and  night  with  unremitting 
devotion  by  the  sick-bed.  It  is  not  Mabel 
who  soothes  the  fractious  baby,  and  nurses 
it  with  double-distilled  motherly  care  and 
love.     It  is  the  new  theatrical  star  who  does 
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this ;  it  is  the  frivolous,  vain,  careless,  and 
indifferent  Mrs.  Templeton,  to  whom,  under 
God's  providence,  Walter  GifTord  owes  his 
wife's  restoration  to  health. 

xlnd  when  she  is  restored  to  health,  and 
ready  to  go  back  to  her  own  beautiful  home 
in  Allerton  Towers,  it  is  the  woman  whose 
insatiable  vanity  Mr.  GifFord  has  been  think- 
ing must  be  thirsting  for  fresh  triumphs,  who 
says  to  Ethel, 

"  There  is  something;  incongruous  in  the 
idea  of  a  grandmother  being;  on  the  stag;e. 
Moreover,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  part 
with  baby  ;  so,  if  you  and  Walter  will  have 
me,  my  dear,  my  professional  career  shall  end 
from  to-day,  and  Til  go  back  and  show 
Allerton  Towers  that  my  artistic  education 
has  at  least  taugdit  me  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully." 

THE    END. 
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"  A  lively  and  unpretentious  piece  of  work,  while  being  based  upon  journals  that 
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tional impre  sion*>  of  things,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  than  the  reflection  of  facts, 
or  exact  re  ollections.    Mr.  Arnold  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  journey;    but  he  shows,. 

at  the  same  time,  that  <  verything  was  not  always  couleur  de  ?'ose In  the  way  of 

sen-at  onal  excitement,  indeed.  Mr.  Arnold  had  one  adventure  such  as  seldom, 
happily,  fails  to  the  lot  of  the  Nile  voyager.  His  dahat>eeah  was  actually  ship- 
wrecked— not  in  shooting  the  perilous  rapids  of  the  cataracts,  but  on  one  of  the 
lower  streches  of  the  river ;  and  so  his  pleasant  family  party  was  broken  up." — The 
Times. 

"  He  recalls  very  pleasantly  the  various  incidents  of  that  daily  Nile  life  of  which 
every  traveller's  reminiscences  are  so  deligntfui.  One  exceptional  experience  in- 
deed, he  met  with.  Hi*  dahaneeah  was  wrecked,  and  the  family  party  broken  up,  he 
ali  me  beiner  enabled,  by  the  generous  and  characteristic  hospitality  of  an  American 
traveller,  to  continue  the  voyage." — Athenaeum. 

"A  pleasantly  and  picturesquely,  but  very  ambitiously,  written  account  of  a  trip 
up  th^  Nile.  The  author  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  splendidly  rhetorical  of  living 
jo  irnalists,  and  he  bids  fair  to  inherit  the  characteristic  g.fts  of  his  eloquent  sire." — 
World. 

"It  mav  be  that  there  is  little  ne*  in  this  bright  and  gallant  volume  of  travel  : 
but  the  young  writer  can  fairly  be  congratulated  on  his  power  of  presenting,  in  fresh 
and  vigorou  colours,  so  much  that  is  old.  He  has  written,  in  truth,  a  volume  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  qu-Uit\  which  should  be  understood  in  the  full  sense  of  tne 
term — "  information  ;  "  and  his  command  of  easy,  graceful,  and  natural  language 
shows  the  literary  faculty  that  might  be  expected  of  him."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  charm  of  this  diary  consists  in  its  faithful  account  of  the  life  and  experi- 
ences of  an  Png'ish  p'irty  travelling  in  Egypt.  A  very  exciting  and  alarming  ad- 
venture  befe'l  them  almost  at  the  commencement,  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
trave  lir  g  being  wrecked.  The  -tory  of  the  disaster,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  is  vividly  told." — Dvily  Chronicle. 

"  Messrs.  TiMsley  have  si  ldom  brought  out  a  more  attractive  work  than  this  voyage 
unon  the  Nile  ....  The  series  of  pictures  furnished  by  Mr.  Arnold's  graphic  description 
of  the  varii  us  scenes  he  visited  remain  fixed  on  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader  long 
after  the  book  is  closed." — Court  Journal. 

"  '  The  bo  k.'  says  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  preface, '  does  not  aspire  to  take  the  place  of 
any  learned  treat'se  or  methodical  guide,  but  simply  to  catch  the  joyous  spirit  of  the 
rich  sunl  ght  o>  the  river,  and  to  reproduce  its  scenes  and  sights  by  easy  and  passing 
touci  es.'  This  aim  it  attains  with  very  considerable  success. . .  .Really  a  delightful 
book." — Spectator. 

"  We  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Arnold  on  his  success  as  a  clever  and  effective 
narrator.  Seldom  have  w.-  read  a  more  enjoyable  book  of  travels  than  "  Palms  and 
Temples.'" — Literary  World. 

"Mr.  Aruold's  book  is  distinctly  new,  novel,  and  interesting." — Land  and  Water. 
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THE  DUKE'S  SWEETHEART. 

By     RICHARD     DOW  LING, 

Author    op   "  The   Weird    Sisters,"   The   Husband's   Secret,"    etc. 

"  Mr.  Dowling's  fictions  have  the  decided  advantage  of  being  clearly 
stated.  He  never  throws  is  readers  into  confusion  as  to  what  the  book 
is  to  be  about,  nor  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  principal  character.  His  style 
is  forcible  and  perspicuous.  .  .  .  The  author  of  "Les  Miserables  'may, 
indeed,  be  taken  to  be  Mr.  Dowling's  master.  Eesemblances  must  strike 
even  the  most  careless  and  rapid  reader.  .  .  .  It  is  refreshing  to  the 
weary  novel  reader  to  recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of  thought  has 
been  brought  to  bear  not  only  upon  the  composition  of  the  sentences, 
but  upon  their  matter.  ...  In  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  plot, 
his  last  novel  shows  an  improvement  upon  all  the  others,  and  he  may 
be  congratulated  upon  having  written  a  powerful  and  decidedly  ex- 
citing book." — At  hen  (Bum. 

"  Fresh,  free,  and  powerful,  the  work  of  a  master's  hand,  is  the 
'Duke's  Sweetheart.'  Strong  elements  are  employed  with  great  artistic 
skill  to  give  force  and  depth  of  colour  sufficient  to  enable  the  author  to 
create  his  effects.  There  are  bits  of  unsurpassed  pictorial  writing  in 
these  volumes.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dowling  as  a  novelist  has  many  great  charac- 
teristics ;  he  possesses  marked  descriptive  talent,  and  also  the  power  of 
individualising  his  characters  ;  they  are  real.  We  find  ourselves  ac- 
cepting their  words  and  actions  as  though  they  were  living  people.  .  .  . 
We  consider  the  '  Duke's  Sweetheart '  to  be  an  exceedingly  well- written 
and  artistic  ncvel,  free  from  any  taint  of  that  immorality  that  too 
often  clouds  the  clever  and  powerful  fiction  of  the  day." — Life. 

"  A  good  and  interesting  novel,  full  of  exciting  details,  and  containing 
at  least  one  episode — that  of  the  shipwrecked  yacht — which  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  anything  in  recent  fiction.  ...  As  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  Duke's  disastrous  voyage,  it  is  simply  perfect ;  the 
author  has  never  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  portion 
of  the  narrative,  at  once  so  realistic  and  so  full  of  the  truest  romance  ; 
and  the  final  rescue,  when  the  yacht  is  breaking  to  pieces  on  the  reef 
is  tremendous  in  its  power." — Morning  Post. 

"  No  novel-writer  of  the  present  day — not  even  Mr.  Dowling  himself 
— could  write  a  better  work  of  fiction  than  this.  .  .  .  Mr.  Eichard 
Dowling  has  managed  to  give  us  a  work  of  the  most  powerful  interest, 
and  to  create  in  the  reader's  mind  the  most  intense  curiosity  even  to  the 
very  end.  .  .  .  No  more  charming  and  delicate  conception  has  ever  been 
portrayed  in  fiction  than  that  of  Marion  Durant." — Court  Journal. 

"  We  feel  ourselves  out  of  the  region  of  probability,  and  resign  our- 
selves without  further  question  to  the  simple  interest  of  the  story." 
— Spectator. 

"  The  descriptions  of  the  fire  and  of  brave  George  Cheyne's  unparal- 
leled swim  with  the  rope  to  the  sinking  ship  are  so  good  that  we  wish 
the  ducal  parts  had  been  left  out." — Academy. 

"Mr.  Dowling  has  given  us  a  clever  and  even  fascinating  extrava- 
ganza."— Standard. 
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Author  of"  The  Life  of  George  the  Fourth,"  "  The  Life  of  Garrick,"  $e. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

Athenceum,  Sth  April,  1882. 

"  In  compiling  the  present  work,  which  is  likely  to  rank  as  his  highest  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  tried  conscientiously — that  is,  with  as  much  conscien- 
tiousness as  a  wi  iter  on  theatrical  subjects  often  exhibits — to  make  it  good.  His 
materials  have  been  diligently  collected,  quarters  hitherto  neglected  have  been 
explored,  a  mass  of  new  information  ha*  been  obtained,  and  the  claim  of  the 
author  to  have  produced  a  work  which  is  '  new  both  (sic)  in  its  plan,  treatment,  and 

materials,'  may  be  conceded We  have  derived  pleasure  from  it.    Much  of  it 

is  worthy  of  prwise,  and  the  whole  has  vivacity  which  will  commend  it  to  general 
perusal.  No  picture  equally  animated  of  theatrical  life  is  supplied  in  any  other 
existing  work,  and  many  documents  of  high  importance  are  now  for  the  first  time 
rendered  accessible  to  the  general  public." 

Daily  News,  Jth  April,  1882. 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  never  before  has  the  official  history  of  the  English 
stage  been  traced  with  such  fulness  of  detail.  The  carious  will  find  here  much 
interesting  matter  with  regard  to  both  these  documents,  which  appear  to  have 
exhibited  something  of  that  inextinguishable  vitality  which  characterises  Sir 
John  Baileycorn  in  the  old  ballad,  together  with  a  peculiar  faculty  for  persuading 
the  world  that  they  were  alive,  while  high  legal  authorities  consulted  on  that 
point  were  found  to  shake  their  heads.  Nor  have  the  official  records  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  which  have  been  placed  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  disposal,  failed 
to  provide  him  with  valuable  data.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  abundance  of  interest- 
ing things  to  tell  us,  gleaned  with  indefatigable  industry  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
sources,  and  set  forth  in  an  attractive  way." 

Graphic,  i$th  April,  1882. 

"In  his  'New  History  of  the  English  Stage '  (Tinsley),  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
claims  to  have  embodied  almost  every  document  of  importance  relating  to  his 
subject.  He  has  had  full  access  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  and  has  thus 
been  enabled  to  publish  a  great  deal  which  is  wholly  new  to  the  general  reader. 
His  aim  is  to  trace  in  official  papers  the  growth  of  the  stage  as  a  social  element, 
just  as  local  historians  trace  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  town  by  studying  its 
archives.  .  .  .  Let  no  one,  therefore,  think  that  by  aiming  at  historical  accuracy 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  achieved  dulness.    His  subject  forbids  that." 
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A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 


Opinions  of  the  Press — continued. 


Society,  22nd  April,  1882. 

"Most  books  dealing  with  theatrical  life  are  more  gossipy  and  gushing  than 
truthful  or  critical ;  but  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his  'New  History  of  the  English 
Stage'  (Tinsley  Bros.),  has  chosen  a  happy  medium  between  the  anecdotal  style  and 
the  purely  historical.  No  doubt  people  who  read  bo^ks  about  the  stage  prefer  the 
gossipy  style  of  Dibdin  and  Dr.  Doran  ;  but  Mr.  Perc.v  Fitzgerald  has  been  wise  in 
his  generation  in  making  his  two  solid-looking  volumes  a  permanent  and  valuable 
history." 

Daily  Telegraph,  jth  April,  1882. 

"  There  have  been  other  well-known  annalists  of  the  stage  before  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  notably  Dibden  and  Doran,  whose  works  are  full  of  valuable  matter  to 
the  theatrical  studeut  ;  but  there  is  a  novelty  in  the  scope  ar.d  materials  of  the 
present  volumes  which  renders  them  not  merely  oeeph  absorbing,  but  of  real  histo- 
rical worth.  .  .  The  author  entertains  us  as  well  with  vivid  accounts  of  bygone 
actors,  taken  from  contemporary  reports." 

St.  James's  Gazette,  20th  February,  1882. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  written,  in  two  large  volumes  full  of  interesting  matter, 
a  complete  history  of  the  English  stage  from  the  Restoration  until  the  year 
1843.  .  .  .  We  must  add,  to  give  a  full  and  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  vulumes, 
that  they  abound  in  lively  biographical  sketches,  cleverly-drawn  porti'aits,  and  well- 
told   anecdotes." 

The  People,  gth   April,   1882. 

"To  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  belongs  the  honour  of  having  supplied  the  most 
important  work  upon  theatrical  history  which  our  literature  possesses." 

Daily   Chronicle,  \2th  April,  1882. 

"  His  volumes  abound  with  anecdote  and  adventure,  and  will  therefore  be  found 
highly  entertaining  by  every  lover  of  the  stage." 

Spectator,   15th   April,    1882. 

"The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  anecdotal  illustrations  of  stage  manners 
and  morals." 

Globe,  nth   April,   1882. 

"  The  author  of  these  big  volumes  claims,  on  behalf  of  his  work,  that  although 
other  writers  have  dealt  with  the  English  stage,  he  is  the  first  to  tre<tt  the  subject  in 
really  exhaustive  fashion.  We  admit  the  claim  without  demur,  and  withuut 
disparagement  to  Dr.  Doran  and  other  previous  stage  historians.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
book  cover.-  a  far  wider  field  than  they  ever  attempted  to  explore." 

Dell's    Weekly  Messenger,  13th  March,  1882. 
"  Deeply  interesting  volumes." 
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AMONG  THE  SONS  OF  HAN. 


BY 


MRS.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  HUGHES. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Amongst  all  the  lady  travellers  who  have  given  their  impressions  de  voyage  to 
the  public,  none  are  more  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  more  impressive  than  Mrs. 
Hughes.  Her  experiences  of  life  amongst  'the  Sons  of  Han'  (the  native  Chinese 
race)  are  most  delightful  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hughes  is  a  most  lively  narrator. 
.  .  .  'Among  the  Sons  of  Han'  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  books  upon  China  whichhas  ever  been  written." — Court  Journal. 

"  Mrs.  Hughes,  during  her  six  years'  residence  in  the  East,  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, an  official  in  the  Chinese  service,  in  his  visits  to  nearly  all  the  places  in  China 
and  Formosa  open  to  European  trade,  and  also  to  other  districts  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  still  less  by  European  ladies,  and  she  has  thus  had  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  obtaining  information." — Athenceum. 

"When  we  want  a  lively  pleasant  sketch  of  a  foreign  residence,  no  one  does  it 
better  than  a  lady  writer.  Mrs.  T.  F.  Hughes  is  no  exception  in  this  respect.  Her 
style  is  light,  and  cheerful,  and  lady-like.  She  sees  things  clearly,  and  describes 
them  intelligently,  ....  indeed  she  writes  in  such  a  way  that  we  almost  envy  her 
some  of  her  pleasant  experiences. — Literary  World. 

"  Mrs.  Hughes  h<*s  given  us  a  volume  of  deep  interest.  A  quick  perception  for 
everything  curious,  nationally  characteristic,  interesting,  and  amusing,  and  a  power 
of  describing  with  force  and  terseness  in  the  simplest  language,  combine  to  make 
this  volume  a  very  acceptable  one  for  both  the  ethnological  student  and  the  general 

reader Most  other  fields  of  travel   have  been  often  explored,  and  frequently 

described,  but  Mrs.  Hughes  takes  us  to  fresh  pastures Her  book  is  sure  to 

please  lady  readers." — Ladies'  Pictorial. 

"Mrs.  Hnghes'  notes  possess  many  points  of  interest.  China  is  still  so  little 
known  that  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  its  people  furnish  an  unfailing  source 
of  amusemeut  for  Europeans." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Mrs.  Hughes  writes  pleasantly  and  fluently,  and  deals  with  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  topics This  book  should  certainly  be  a  favourite  ;  it  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  novel,  and  gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  one  of  the  oldest 
civilisations  in  the  world,  a  people  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity." — 
Court  Circular. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  in  Mrs.  Hughes' descriptions  which  will  recommend  itself  to 

most  readers She  gives  us  the  story  of  her  adventures  in  an  easy  and 

graphic  manner." — The  Squire. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  in  her  descriptions,  and 
certainly  her  narrative  never  grows  wearisome." — Quten. 
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AMONG    THE    SONS    OF    HAN. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS— continued. 

"  The  work  gives  ample  facts  respecting  the  domestic  life  of  the  Chinese.  .  .  The 
authoressappears  10  have  gone  deep  into  the  country,  along  the  baLks  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  have  studied  with  precision  the  physical  character  of  the  people.  .  .  .  We 
are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  physical  conformation  of  the  Chinese  that 
will  take  many  good  works,  such  as  the  present,  to  remove. "—Public  Opinion. 

"  A.  pret'ily  got-up  and  agreeably-written  volume Generally  the  effect  of 

Mrs.  Hughes' account  of  China  will  be  to  make  her  readeis  wish  to  follow  in  her 
steps."— The  World. 

"Mrs.  Hughes'  notes  are  remarkable  for  their  unaffected  simplicity  and  the 
apparent  truthfulness  of  the  impressions  recorded.  .  .  .  The  book  forms  a  pleasant 
and  chatty  guide  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celestials."— Society. 

'•The  tale  Mrs.  Hughes  has  to  tell— and  very  well  she  tells  it  too— is  gathered 
from  a  personal  experience  extending  ovt«r  several  years  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
including  some  inteiesting  reminiscences  of  life  in  Formosa.  Being  thrown  much 
into  contact  with  the  natives,  the  authoress  io  enabled  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which 
obscures  Cnintse  cuaiacters  from  European  observation."—  Globe. 

"  A  fascinating  volume.  It  is  a  great  charm  of  Mrs.  Hughes'  book  that,  although 
written  in  clear  and  admirable  English,  tne  style  is  simple  and  unaffected.  .  .  . 
It  would  certainly  have  been  a  pity  if  such  varied  experiences,  so  brightly  related, 
had  heen  los  to  the  world.  .  .  .  The  book  will,  we  are  st-re,  be  popular,  both  on 
account  of  the  information  it  contains,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  dry  details." — London  Figaro. 

"  The  title  of  Mrs.  Hughes'  book  is  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  people  among  whom 
she  spent  six  pleasant  years.  .  .  .  The  designation  '  tons  of  Han  '  is  most  gratifying 
of  all  in  the  ears  of  tne  Chii  aman.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hughes  found  occupation  and  enter- 
tainment in  study  ng  the  customs  of  an  intei esting  pexple.  Native  life  is  essentially 
liveiy.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  lively  descriptions,  throwing  considerable  light  on 
local  customs." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interesting  books  of  travel  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  .  .  .  Whilst  Mrs.  Hugues'  descriptions  are  invariably  graphic  and  telliDg,  they 
are  also  simple  and  unaffected.  .  .  .  the  nanates  the  stcry  of  her  ji.urneyings  with 
much  grace,  niodest) ,  and  feeling.  .  .  The  work  is  a  delightful  one  throughout,  and 
will  ampiy  repay  perusal  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  '  Flowery 
Land." — Irv>h  Times. 

"  The  merit  of  Mrs.  Hughes'  narrative  is,  that  in  writing  about  Chinese  character, 
customs,  and  scenery,  she  coes  not  sp<.ak  from  mere  superficial  observation,  like  so 
mai  y  ot  her  bex,  and  some  of  the  other  sex,  who  dash  down  first  impressions  and 
make  wide  generalisations  concerning  the  people  of  four  hundrtd  million  souls,  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  uays'  or  weeks'  stay  at  a  treaty  port.  She  had  time  and 
opportunity  for  torming  a  more  just  and  careful  estimate,  and  her  narrative  will 
therefore  be  found  instructive  and  amusing."-  Scotsman. 
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At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 
In  One  Vol.  Demy  8vo,  Price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  MECCAH: 

AN   ACCOUNT   OF 

The  Mohammedan  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  recently 
performed  by  an  Englishman  professing  Mohammedanism. 

By  J.   F.   KEANE  (Hajj  Mohammed  Amin). 

OPINIONS     OF     THS    PRESS. 

"  Those  orthodox  geographers  who  were  startled  by  the  American 
outsider's  successful  walk  into  Africa  will  receive  a  hardly  less  seve  e 
shock  on  learning  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Meccah  has  been  performed  by 
a  youngster  of  five-and-twenty,  apparently  a  sailor  by  profession,  and 
with  none  of  the  special  training  enjoyed  by  his  few  predecessors.  .  .  . 
The  style  of  the  work,  if  something  eccentric  and  unconventional,  is 
amusingly  direct  and  natural,  and  the  occasional  digressions  are  as 
original  and  characteristic  as  the  rest.  His  whole  narrative,  indeed, 
is  a  series  of  pictures." — Athenceum. 

"  Mr.  Keane  has  given  an  account  of  everything  of  interest  that  came 
under  his  notice  when  in  Meccah  during  the  pilgrim  season  of  1877-8. . . 
The  precarious  position  of  an  unbeliever  in  any  wholly  Mohammedan 
town  is  well  known,  and  Mr.  Keane  appears  to  have  run  many  risks  ; 
but  he  has  managed  to  give  us  his  narrative  in  a  modest  style,  free  from 
all  sort  of  egotism ;  and  any  tale  of  Meccah  that  is  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  general  public  will  always  find  auditors." — Public  Opinion. 

"  It  deserves  to  succeed  ;  for  though  full  of  incidents  which  seem  mar- 
vellous, even  to  Mr.  Keane,  it  is  rich  in  local  colouring.  .  .  The  book  is 
well  written,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  Like  Captain  Burton  Mr. 
Keane  believes  in  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  Arabia." — Graphic. 

"  His  description  of  this  place  [the  Haram]  and  of  the  '  holy  Kaabah  * 
is  exceedingly  full  and  interesting,  and,  were  it  possible,  we  should  like 
to  have  given  an  extract  from  it.  We  give  instead  his  description  of 
Meccah.  .  .  The  book  is  exceedingly  readable,  and  helps  us  to  a  better 
understanding  of  modern  Mohammedanism." — Literary  World. 

"  The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  precludes  any  idea  of  book-making; 
and  the  scenes  described  are  so  fresh  that  they  will  awaken  considerable 
interest,  and  lead  the  readers  to  look  anxiously  for  the  fresh  volume  of 
adventure  half  promised  by  the  author." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  very  entertaining  book.  .  .  We  have  little  but  praise  to  give  to  his 
spirited  narrative.  He  is  never  dull,  and  has  given  us  a  most  graphic  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  experiences  when  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Meccah. 
.  .  .  His  account  of  Meccah  itself,  and  of  the  various  pilgrims  from  dif- 
ferent countries  who  there  congregate,  is  full  of  interest." — John  Bull. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  interest.  .  .  .  The  author  must  have  mixed 
freely  with  the  lower  classes  of  Asiatics,  either  in  Arabia  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  able  to  give  such  faithful  descriptions  of  what  passes  among  them 
when  by  themselves.  .  .  .  Eminently  readable." — Globe. 

"The  book  is  a  remarkable  one — unpretentious,  yet  absorbing,  and 
crammed  full  of  incidents  which  have  never  before  been  narrated." — 
Manchester  Post. 
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DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  LONDON:  Studies  in  Black 
and  Grey.  By  J.  Ewing  Ritchie,  Author  of  "The 
Night  Side  of  London,"  &c. 

"  A  well-written  and  thoughtful  book." — Morning  Post. 

"He  writes  plainly  and  forcibly,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  grim 
humour,  a  rare  betrayal  of  deep  feeling.  .  .  .  Very  graphic  and 
emphatic." — Illustrated  London  News. 

With  Full-page  Illustration  and  Vignette. 
CASQUE  AND  COWL  :   a  Tale  of  the  French  Reformation. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Homeless  and  Friendless,"  &c. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  stirring  incident." — Morning  Post." 

"  Is  an  attractive  and  interesting  story.  It  deserves  hearty  commenda- 
tion."— Record. 

"A  romance  of  the  most  fascinating  description." — Court  Journal. 

With    Full-page  Illustration  and  Vignette. 
KA  TE  EL  DER:  a  Tale  of  the  Present  Day.     By  Maxwell 
Jerdan. 

"Altogether  this  is  a  fine  tale;  its  incidents  are  easily  and  naturally 
evolved  ;  it  abounds  with  pleasing  passages,  and  it  also  contains  several 
that  show  the  possession  by  the  author  of  no  ordinary  descriptive 
powers." — Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard. 

Sporting  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  O.V.H.,"  &c,  profusely 
Illustrated. 

A   HUNT  CUP;    or,  Loyalty  before  all:  a  Novelette.     By 

Wat  Bradwood. 

With  Full-page  Illustration  and  Vignette. 
FOR  OTHERS'  SAKE;  or,  Hnrree  de  Fontenay.    By  Mrs. 

George  Tylee,  Author  of  "  Amy's  Wish,"  &c. 
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FaUStine.      By    Rita,  Author  of  "  My  Lady  Coquette," 
"  Frasroletta  "  &c.     3  vols,   crown   8vo.    31s.   6d. 

Proper   Pride.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

CllUIllS  *.  a  Tale  of  the  Queen's  Navy.  3  vols,  crown  8vo, 
31s.  6d. 

A  Mother's  Idol.  By  Lydia  Hope.  3  vols,  crown  8vo, 
31s.  6d. 

A  Wild  Rose.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Cobwebs.     By  Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  "  Too   Red 
a  Dawn,"  &c.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Gladys  :  a  Frivolous  Novel.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

For  Love  and  Honour.  By  Francis  Addison.  3 
vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

We  Costelions.  By  J.  Sale  Lloyd,  Author  ot  "  The 
Silent  Shadow,"  &c.     3  vols,  crown  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Heavily  Handicapped.     By  Genie  Holtzmeyer. 

Author  of  "  Mizpah."     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

A  Sapphire  Ring.  By  Richard  Dowling,  Author  of 
"  The  Duke's  Sweetheart,"  &c.  3  vols,  crown  8vo, 
31s.  6d. 

Society's  Puppets.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Best  for  Her,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Water  Tower.  By  Mrs.  Hibbert-Ware,  Author 
of'TheKingofBath,"  &c.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

FamborOUgh  Hall.  By  Hubert  Simmons,  Author  of 
"  Stubble  Farm,"  &c.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

A  Professional  Beauty.  Third  Edition.  By  Mrs. 
Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Maddening 
Blow,"  &c.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 
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THE  NEW  WORK  OF  TRAVEL, 

MY  JOURNEY  TO  MEDINAH: 

Describing  a  Pilgrimage  to  Medinah,  performed  by 
the  Author,  disguised  as  a  Mohammedan. 

By  JOHN  F.  KEANE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "SIX  MONTHS  IN  MECCAH." 


Price  lOs.  6d. 

OPINIONS    OF     THE     PRESS. 

"  It  may  be  presumed  that  readers  of  the  present  volume  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  author's  account  of  his  stay  at  Meccah,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  they  were- 
much  amused,  while  also  slightly  puzzled,  oy  that  clever  little  book.  Against  any 
suggestion  of  doubt  or  mysterv.  however,  the  author— a  young  sailor,  he  pays — 
protests  with  all  the  ingenuousness  of  his  age  and  profession.  He  is  the  son  of  his 
father,  formerly  a  c-mon  of  Calcutta,  and  a  great  Indian  linguist,  and  he  had,  besides, 
facilities  for  studying  the  Mohammedan  language  and  customs  when  serving  in 
a  ship  manned  by  a  Mussulman  crew.  If  the  author  has  very  much  less  to 
record  in  this  volume — no  grand  effects  like  the  mass  of  worshippers  at  Meccah, 
or  the  vast  confusion  of  the  journey  to  Arafat — there  is  no  falling  off  in  cleverness, 
which  perhaps  is  even  more  conspicuously  shown  in  the  success  with  which  he  has 
treated  the  ordinary  details  ami  adventures  of  a  caravan  march.  The  merit 
of  these  racy  skerches  is  none  the  less  that  they  seem  to  be  drawn  without 
effort  or  study.  We  must  »efer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  an  account  of  various 
hairbreadth  escapes,  of  the  tragic  fate  of  some  of  his  companions,  and  of  a  dangerous 
and  neatly  fatal  wound,  the  result  of  an  excusable  outburst  of  indignation." — 
Athenaeum 

"  This  is  a  marvellous  book  ;  and  if  Mr.  Keane  really  did  all  which  he  credits 
himself  with  having  done,  or  even  half  of  it,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  He 
excites  our  admiration." —  World. 

"The  history  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Medinah  is  dashingly  begun  with  a  few  words 
of  introduction,  or  resumption  rather,  by  which  Mr.  Keane  represents  himself  as 
the  disguised  servant  of  a  rich  native  Amir,  whom  he  accompanies  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  Meccah  to  Medinah."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"An  interesting  and  valuable  sequel  to  his  former  work,  '  Six  Months  in  Meccah,' 
which  has  received  so  cordial  a  reception  from  the  lovers  of  travel  and  adventure  in 
remote  and  perilous  places.  The  author  has  shown  considerable  courage  and  forti- 
tude in  undertaking  and  carrying  through  an  exploit  of  so  much  originality  and 
involving  so  much  danger.  Besides  being  humorous  and  picturesque,  his  narrative 
has  great  value  inasmuch  as  it  describes  scenes  lying  so  much  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  western  explorers.  '  —Society. 

"  Mr.  Keane's  remarkable  work  will  be  read  wi  h  absorbing  interest.  .  .  .  The 
description  of  his  pilgrimage  is  dashingly  drawn,  and  something  is  added  thereby  to 
our  rather  limited  knowledge  of  the  Hejaz.  .  .  .  Such  an  enunciation  of  marvels 
as  these  papers  contain  cause*  one  to  close  the  volume  wuh  a  rearet  only  equalled  by 
a  schoolboy  on  laying  down  ■  Robinson  Crusoe.'  " — Colonial  Times. 

"It  is  a  jaunty  and  rollicking  record,  seasoned  with  a  certain  salt  and  breezy 
humour  that  smacks  of  the  writer's  nautical  profession.  .  .  .  As  a  narrative  of 
almost  unique  achievement,  involving  a  long  and  laborious  impersonation,  when 
discovery  would  have  met  instant  death,  it  is  thoroughly  readable  and  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end." — Sunday  Times. 
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